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hear a copy or we considered it 
un1istenab1e. The Editor’s 
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SUBSCRIPTION REMINDER 

Those of you brave enough to take 

very beginning should note that, 
this being the 4th issue, your 
subscriptions are now available 
for renewal. We’ve had to put the 
price up with effect from Issue 5 

high standard of magazine and 
record that we like to think 
we’ve achieved, so this is your 
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! ask you lot for more money. If 
it’s any consolation, you’re 
still getting a good deal. I 
wouldn’t ever offer anyone a bad 
deal, honest guv! It’s not just 
blind philanthropy. 1 reckon it’s 
good business. So next issue 
you’re going to have to pav £2 
for your PT instead of £1.75. In 
return, we’ll be giving you an 
ever-improving (hopefully) 
substantial read, with a free EP. 
a scrapbook and whatever 
album/single/poster offers arise. 
So. what of this issue meanwhile? 

The EP features 4 very diverse 
items. First off is Barry 
Dransfield’s ode to 

individualism, ’Be Your Own Man’. 
It’s a Dransfield original with 
the man supplying vocals and 
cello, helped along my friends 
Gary and Steve. That’s followed 
by a new Jeff Kelly composition 
by the Green Pajamas entitled ’My 
Photographs’. It was recorded 
especially for us here at the 
Terrascope. and Jeff claims it’s 
one of his favourites - I’m sure 
you’11 agree. Over on the other 
side, Todd Dillingham gets a 
belated Terrascopic airing with 
his heartfelt ’Lament’. Don’t let 
the simplicity fool you. Todd 
manages to deal with a vast 
subject very effectively by using 
only a few well-chosen words. 

Todd is a genuine talent and an 
article will follow on the man in 
a forthcoming PT very soon. 
Finally, we’re also pleased 
to be able to include a 
track by The Flyte Reaction 
to make up for the non- 
appearance of the LP - an 
instrumental number entitled 

Crossley’s best compositions to 


Back at Woronzow Towers. I’m 
just beginning to get the 
reactions to 'Any Gas Faster’. 
Mostly favourable I’m glad to say 
- but everyone seems puzzled by 
the fact that it’s made up of a 
lot of songs! Oh, it must be a 
’pop’ album then! Bevis goes pop! 
Every Tuesday, matey, every 
Tuesday. I was trying not to be 
too predictable. Well, that 
certainly seemed to work. 1 
didn’t want to become typecast as 
some kind of 'Hendrix for the 
90’s’ retro-copyist. Seems 1 
already am - oh well. 1 sometimes 
wonder why I forever feel the 
need to justify my actions - even 
when they’re being well received. 

1 guess I’m just a bit paranoid. | 
Why did 1 use the word 
’paranoid’? 1 hate that word! 
Everyone hates that word and I go 
and use it in public! 

Mick Crossley! What happened to 
'Songs In A Circle’? Well, as 
Phil’s already mentioned, the 
unmixed tracks sounded as if 
they’d be great - but when we 
mixed them down... I don’t know 
it just wasn’t there. I wasn’t 
happy and neither was Mick - so 
the project has been put on 
temporary hold. 

Calling Europe! Calling Europe! 
European tour planned for the 
second half of May, starting in 
Belgium on the 16th. Dates are as 
follows, although actual venues 


are not to hand: May 16th 
Antwerp, 17th - Rotterdam, 
Eindhoven, 19th - Haarlem, 
Gronigen. 21st - Frankfurt. 


18th - 
20th - 
22nd 




SEE MEDIA FOR FURTHER DATES 


Mar 25 at Globe Hotel, Southgate, 

Chi Chester 

Apr 25 at Wheatsheaf, High St, Dunstable 
May 3 at Horn of Plenty, Victoria St, 

St. Albans 

Kay 5 at Saracens, High St, Margate 
May 10 at Leather Bottle, Kingston Hd, 

Merton 

Kay II at Compasses Inn, Station Rd, 

Gomshall, Guilford ^ 

Kay 17 at Archery Tavern, Seaside, 

Eastbourne 

Kay 25 at Horse & Groom, Mitcham Rd, 

Tooting 

June 8 at Black Lion, St. Giles St, 

Northampton 

June 9 at Saracens, High St, Margate 
June 25 at Frog A 3ucket, Ide Hill, 

Sevenoaks, Kent 

LP*CD 

|AVAILABLE AT ARY RECORD SHOP OR GIGf* 
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apologies are due to all 
the people who were 
waiting to see THE BEVIS 
FROND live in the USA. 
Also, apologies must go 
to all the venues who 
booked us, and the agent, 
Peter Davis. Please don't 
make your judgements 
though until you read 
this. Maybe then you'll 
realise that we really 
had no option but to 
cancel this tour. 

However, plans are 
already afoot to return 
with the full band in 
September/October time 
and do the thing 
properly. So - anyway, 
here's the full story. No 
pseudonyms, no 
exaggeration, no 
fabrication - just what 
happened. 

A while back, Charles 
Taylor, boss of Reckless 
Records, thought it would 
be a good idea for the 
Frond to tour the States. 
As I'd done a handful of 
gigs, I said he should 
sort out the details and 
let me know. He came back 
to me a week or two later 
saying that I'd go out to 
Chicago and hook up with 
John Frankovic's band The 
Gargoyles who'd back me 
on the tour. Apparently 
Charles had met John 
Frankovic and after a 
couple of discussions it 
was decided that since 
John had had lots of 
touring experience from 
his time with 
Plasticland, he'd be the 
'tour manager'. It was 
also very convenient 
because we could use The 
Gargoyles van, equipment 


and rehearsal space, 
thereby saving on money. 

The response from the 
venues was healthy and an 
East Coast/Mid West tour 
was set up. My only 
demand was that Martin 
Crowley came with me to 
play drums. Basically 
because he's the best 
drummer I know - he's a 
good friend and because, 
as the tour was designed 
to promote 'Any Gas 
Faster' and he's on it, 
it seemed absurd to leave 
him behind. Besides, to 
be honest, I was anxious 
that I wasn't entirely 
alone in the US for a 
month playing with people 
I'd never met before and 
had no guarantee I'd get 
on with. Charles agreed 
to this and so our 
tickets were booked. I 
spoke to John Frankovic 
once or twice on the 
'phone and sent him a 
tape of the material I 
wanted to do. He called 
me a couple of weeks 
before we were due to 
leave to say he'd _ 


received the tape and the 
I songs were really easy to 
learn and that he and the 
guitarist, Voot Warnings 
(!), were learning them 
with no difficulty at 
all. He also told me he'd 
got me a Sound City bass 
amp, no second guitar and 
that he was finding 
Martin and I a couple of 
nice sleeping bags!! My 
mistake was not to pull 
out there and then, but 
instead I 'phoned Charles 
and said that he had to 
get me a Marshall stack, 
a decent second guitar 
and make sure that I had 
a comfortable bed every 
night. He assured me this 
would be done and also 
said he'd be accompanying 
me on part of the tour to 
make sure everything was 
OK, and on that 
understanding I said 
alright. A few days later 
Martin received a 
transatlantic phone call 
to say that the Gargoyles 
drummer had decided he 
wouldn't let Martin use 
his kit, so Reckless were, 
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going to buy one for the 
tour and sell it again 
afterwards. What did he 
want? Martin gave 
detailed specifications, 
and was told it was all 
in hand - no problem. 

So, in a state of great 
excitement (and a little 
anxiety) we flew to 
Chicago on Wednesday 
March 14th. I should have 
realised it was a non¬ 
starter when my luggage 
failed to appear on the 
carousel at O'Hare 
Airport. It was later 
located in Detroit and 
got sent on the next day. I 
Charles drove Martin and 

1 up to Milwaukee (about 

2 hours up Lake Michigan) j 
to meet John Frankovic. 

We were greeted by a 
smiling, slightly drunk ! 

guy who seemed extremely | 
friendly and hospitable. 

He had several sheets of • 
paper with figures and 
calculations on them, and 
generally appeared to be 
in control of the 
situation, despite the | 

fact that the tour 
itinerary had chahged 
drastically from the one 
I was sent a fortnight or 
so earlier. A few beers 
later we made our way 
across town to Voot's 
house where we were going 
to rehearse. 

Voot welcomed us with 
equal friendliness and we 
entered a living room 
full of friends, dope, j 

beer, records, cats and 
chaos. He took us into 
the basement, at which 
point I nearly threw up. 
There was a pile of cat 
shit on the stairs and 
the general aroma was 
repulsive. He explained 
that one of his cats had 
been ill and had done 
what ill cats do all over 
the basement. We were 
then introduced to the 
equipment. Martin was , 

expectantly anticipating I 
his new drumkit. His 
expression of 

astonishment at what sat j 
before him was one to 
behold. It seemed that 
Victor, drummer of The 
Gargoyles, had changed 
his mind yet again and 
Martin was able to use 
his kit. I've got to be 
honest - I've seen better 
drumkits in skips behind 
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rehearsal rooms. Martin 
sat behind it, tried it 
out with a basic roll 
round the kit and both 
the tom-toms sheared off 
the bass drum and rolled 
away across the basement. 
While Victor and Martin 
were trying to re¬ 
assemble the tom-toms on 
cymbal stands (!!), I was 
shown my amp. Guess what 
- a Sound City bass amp! 
John said he'd managed to 
borrow a Marshall off a 
friend - but it didn't 
work. Not to worry 
though, it should be 
fixed by tomorrow 
(Friday). Well, that was 
good, because the tour 
began with an in-store 
gig at Reckless in 
Chicago on Saturday. 
Meanwhile John and Voot 
were getting more stoned 
and drunk by the minute. 

I tried out the amp, 
turned it up full and it 
blew up. Jeff, the sound 
man hired for the tour, 
yet again an incredibly 
nice bloke, fixed it by 
wrapping the fuses in tin 
foil, allaying my fears 
of electrocution by 
saying I'd smell burning 
first. I then noticed 
that the mains lead to 
the amp was trailing 
through a yellow puddle. 
Voot assured me it was 
spilt beer - but I wasn't 
convinced. 

We finally got the gear 
working and I asked what 
songs they wanted to 
start with. Voot, to his 
credit, knew them all - 
but our next stunner was 

- 53 - 


that John didn't know any 
of them. "I've been so 
busy setting the tour up 
j that I haven't had time 
! to learn them". A good 
time to tell us with one 
day to go before a major 
US tour. I suggested we 
try 'Mediaeval Sienese 
Acid Blues'. "It's just a 
basic 12-bar in E", I 
told them. Voot was fine 
1 - he knew it anyway - but 
John's response was "hey 
I - we don't play much 
| blues in the Gargoyles". 

1 We had an attempt, and it 
| was patently obvious that 
there was no way we'd 
learn the full set in a 
day. I'm trying to be 
fair to John, because he 
was pissed and stoned and 
because he was a nice guy 
- but it's what happened, 
so what else can I say? 

Martin and I did what 
we could until John fell 
over onto the drums which 
Martin had been trying to 
1 keep upright. Then Voot 
I said, "It's ten o'clock - 
we've got to stop now". 

| So we went back upstairs 
where everyone except me 
got completely stoned and 
pissed, and we eventually 
returned to John's 
apartment. I was really 
worried, with thousands 
of miles travelling 
before us, that stoned- 
out driving was not a 
good idea. John swore 
blind he never smoked or 
drank while driving on 
tour. 

After supper, a pizza 
I'd had to pay for 
despite Charles bank 
rolling the tour and John 




















"Hey, I've got no bread”, 
Frankovic being the tour 
manager - we were shown 
our sleeping 
acommodation. John's 
settee opened, into a bed, 
well that was just about 
alright untj .1 it 
transpired that Martin 
and I were going to have 
to share it! We had 
barely any sleep and 
'phoned Charles first 
thing telling him to come 
up to Milwaukee 
instantly. He arrived 
with Ivan (one of his 
partners) initially to 
pay for equipment that 
Martin needed just to 
make the drumkit 
playable; new skins, foot 
pedals etc. We went over 
to Voot's again. He'd 
tried to clean the 
basement up - but those 
kind of smells are hard 
to shift. I'd written out 
a pile of chord sheets 
for John and we started 
to rehearse without 
Martin who still didn't 
have a useable kit. This 
time John was a lot 
better and with Voot's 
and my help was beginning 
to get the idea of some 
of the songs. My Marshall 
had still not appeared, 
and after an hour or two, 
as things were getting 
just a bit more together, 
John announced we were 
all going to the Friday 
Fish-Fry in downtown 
Milwaukee. Now - this 
probably would have been 
good fun if we'd had a 
week to rehearse - but 
for me it was the end of 
the line. I took Charles 
aside and told him'I ; , 
wasn't prepared to put up 
with any more. I'm glad 
to say he understood. I 
then had the unenviable 
task of explaining it to 
Voot, John and Jeff. I 
mean, whatever else, they 
were exceptionally nice 
guys and I know Voot and 
Jeff had turned down 
other things to go on 
this tour, but I really 
•had no alternative. I 
spent a long time trying 
to explain my decision to 
John, who alternated 
between bitterness ("I 
think you're a coward, 
you'll have a hard time 
getting another gig in 
America, man" etc) and 


disappointment. I really 
don't know why Martin and 
I felt so guilty - we'd 
done everything expected 
of us, compromised down 
the line, slept together 
on a fold-out sofa when 
we'd been promised good 
beds, played knackered 
unsafe equipment in a 
stinking basement with a 
guy who hadn't learned 
any of the songs - when 
he'd already told me he 
had. Jesus - he was even 
telling me I was a 
coward I Martin and I, and 
Charles, desperately 
wanted to do this tour, 
so we 'phoned Adrian Shaw 
in a last vain attempt to 
salvage something. When 
he couldn't get out to 
Chicago at 24 hours 
notice (and believe me, 
he tried) the tour was 
over. We were stuck in 
I Chicago with no band, no 
van and no equipment. I 
played the in-store gig 
at Feckless as a solo 
acoustic set on a 
borrowed guitar. Later 
that evening we went to 
see Helios Creed at a 
club called 'Edge Of The 
Looking Glass' where we 
were due to play later in 
the tour. Somehow we 
managed to persuade 
Helios Creed to let us 
use their equipment 
(thanks, chaps) and with 
the help of Peter Houpt 
of God's Acre (I think 
that's the band) we 
played a truncated set. 
Peter turned out to be a 
brilliant bassist and 
actually knew 'Eyes In 
The Back Of My Head'.and 
; Mediaeval Sienese Acid 
/.^Blues' perfectly. He was 
incredible and managed to 
help us let out some of 
the frustrations of the 
last few days. Cheers, 
Pete, you will not be 
forgotten. 

The next morning we 
left for home. 

All I can say is, I'm 
really sorry for any 
disappointment our non- 
appearance has caused - 
■but, we WILL return and do 
it right this time. Also 
I'd like to say thankyou 
to all the really lovely 
people we met: Jacky at 
the Avenue Motel, Bruce 
Pates, Lynne and Wendy, 
Marty Perez, Barmy from 


the radio station, all I 

the guys and gals in the | 
Reckless store, De Non K. 
Walton, the two Lori's, 
the girl who's husband 
was mistaken for me, the 
people at 'Edge Of The 
Looking Glass', the folk 
at the in-store gig who 
clapped my rather weird 
acoustic version of 'Ear 
Song', Helios Creed, 

Peter Houpt, and Charlie 
and Ivan who after the 
initial disasters proved 
to be real good guys and 
provided us with a couple 
of nights out at the 
Blackstone Hotel Bar that 
will live with us 
forever. And hallo to the 
two waitresses there - 
thanks for the drinks. 
Hopefully we'll see you 
all agin before too long. 

And finally a word for 
John, Voot, Jeff and 
Victor: if you read this, 
you know every word is 
true. I'm really sorry it 
didn't work and I hope 
you don't despise us for 4 
calling it off, but I 
felt I had absolutely no 
choice. Really! And John, 

I'm not a coward, it 
wasn't easy to stand 
there and face you. Think 
about it - a coward would 
have got into Charlie's 
car and disappeared. 

Right? 
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"I RECKON I COULD DO THAT..." 

THE RIFF ACCORDING TO 
EDGAR BROUGHTON 


There was a time when I honestly thought I was 
being haunted by The Edgar Broughton Band. They 
were at almost every open air gig I ever went to, 
they were the virtual house-band at dozens of 
dubs up and down the country. I'd try to escape, 
but then they'd somehow materialise on the bade of 
a lorry in the Poftobello Road! There was a gig 
(open air, of course) at Parliament Hill Fields when 
some skinheads, I think they were the Somers 
Town mob, dedded that a spot of 'gimpy-bashing' 
was the order of the day. My mate, Kev, an albino 
with waist-length white hair and a wild taste in 
loon pants, was the only person in the entire crowd 
to respond to Edgar's suggestion that everyone 
should chant 'Out Demons Out' at our antagonists. 
They chased us for two and a half miles! 

'Compromise' and 'Broughton' are two words that 
do not go together. The band were always 
committed to some cause or other, and never afraid 
to dedare where they stood, even when it wasn't 
good business. So a few months back, when Adrian 
Shaw mentioned he was paying Edgar (now better 
known as Rob) a visit, I naturally asked if he'd bag 
the man for a Terrascope interview. Edgar agreed, 
and I descended upon his Battersea abode for an 
illuminating and thought-provoking chat. As you'll 
read, he hasn't mellowed with time, thank 
goodness... 

PT. So, I hear you're shortly going to do a solo gig? 


PT. I've only seen one guy doing that recently. A 
bloke called Dean Carter, he was pretty impressive. 

EB. Yeah, I just want to do quite simple guitaring 
and chording and let the dynamics come through, 
'cos I don't often get the chance to do that. Where I 
know the words can sit on top. I'm writing some 
songs specifically for a one-man set-up. Stuff I can 
really get into, which will make people say 'What? 
What the fuck did he just sing to me?' You know, 
really direct. Wow, man, he couldn't have meant 
me,could he? I’m a cool guy'. That sort of thing. 

And anyway it's something else, a bit different. So 
I'm doing quite a diverse range of things these 
days. 

PT. And the band, has that been a frequent thing? 

EB. Well, I think we had Wednesdays off. We did a 
UK tour last January, then a couple of European 

PT. You played the George Robey in North London, 
didn't you? 

EB. Yes, we played the opening night and it was 
great. 1 hoped a lot of people would turn up, and it 
was packed. We played really well that night. We 
impressed quite a few people, we even impressed 
ourselves! 

PT. I've always felt playing in England can be a lot 
of hard work. 

EB. I guess if someone goes around the pubs and 
clubs, they’ll probably see all the bands they want 
to see. So yeah, they can get a bit blase. But that's 
good. If you go down well in England you know 
you've played well. 


those things that people I was with at that time 
were aspiring to. You know I think I did it more 
out of a desire to be on a stage and have an 
audience, than out of a love for music. 


EB. Maybe. But I did really like music, or I'd have 
gone into something else. 

PT. So when did you actually go out and start 
playing? 

EB. When I was about 5 1 suppose. My Gran used 
to drag me and my brother over to this dub in 
Birmingham and we'd stand up and sing for the 
old dears playing our air guitars. We'd sing Elvis 
songs or even the odd Tommy Steele thing. So it 
was a kind of 'party piece', but then my Dad 
bought me a ukelele and Steve got his drumkit 
when he was about 11. We had a little band and it 
was just a game, really, but I always thought 'Yeah, 
why not?'. I used to listen to things and I thought 'I 
reckon I could do that', so we just went for it. That's 
all. 

PT. What was the first band? 

EB. The very first band was called Tony and The 
Talons. There was this guy we knew who could 
play the guitar and sing a bit so he was Tony. Then 
we graduated to The Original Roadrunners, a sort 
of hard core rhythm and blues band, with the 
emphasis more on blues. There were 2 factions in 
the band, one for the rural country stuff, and one 
for the Chicago type blues. Then Jimi Hendrix came 
along and confounded all that. We knew then it 
was time to go to London for sure. 


EB. Yeah, as you may know we've been gigging 
regularly over the last year, the highlight of which 
was when we played East Berlin in November. 

That was brilliant Anyhow, the guy who books our 
gigs, Eric, gets me to do solo things from time to 
time at the Town Hall. Benefits, that sort of thing, 
and 1 really enjoy it. 1 like the freedom. 

FT. This is acoustic, or what? 

EB. Well, no, it’s electric, and I'm working some 
tapes into it, little sequences with collages and cut¬ 
ups. It's pretty low-key at the moment, not too 
loud, but as the year goes on I want to get a really 
heavy show together, 'cos not many people do that, 
a one-man thing. 


PT. Look, what I'd like to do is take you way back. 
The first I heard of The Edgar Broughton Band was 
just before the appearance of Wasa Wasa'. So can 
you take me bade before that? 

EB. (Incredulously) Before that? 

PT. Well, how did you start off? 

EB. I don't know really. I suppose rationalising it 
now, it was a schoolboy desire to get on a stage and 
show off a bit, with what were, even then, artistic 
and pretty pretentious designs. I didn't want to be 
a hod carrier, but at the same time I didn't want to 
be a dentist or go to university. In fact, none of 


FT. You weren't the Edgar Broughton Band when 
you came to London then? 

EB. We were The Edgar Broughton Blues Band. Vic 
(Vic Unitt) and I had been playing West Country 
folk dubs and writing our own blues numbers, so it 
was an easy transition to writing our own songs 
which were bluesy, faintly psycheddic, protesty 
things, and that kind of took over. We stopped 
playing other people's songs. Vic left before we 
moved to London, but re-joined us later and then 
went over to The Pretty Things. 

PT. You had Arthur Grant on bass. Was he an old 
mate? 















EB. Yeah, well that's what he says anyway. We 
auditioned him and asked if he wanted to join. We 
gave him 12 hours to make up his mind 'cos we 
• were looking for commitment. Arthur was keen to 
get out of Warwick and play so he said "Yes'. We 
needed someone who was going to be there in a 
couple of months time. Arthur was that kind of 
guy. We hadn't really grown up with him, but we 
knew him from the council estate in Warwick, 
where we lived. He'd played in soul bands and 
we'd seen him around. 

| PT. So when did you come to London? 

EB. 1968,1 guess. 

PT. And it didn't take you too long to get a nice 
little deal. 

EB. Less than a year. 
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EB. Yeah! It's probably my fault. But I think I've got 
more support now than I've ever had from any 
incarnation of the band. I mean we talk to each 
other and it's really solid. There's no chinks, and 
that just gives me more license to rant. 
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PT. After Wasa Wasa came out, you did a lot of 
radio sessions and even a couple of singles. 


EB. 'Hotel Room' was a bit of a biggie. 


PT. So you like a good rant? 

EB. Yes I do. I'm doing a lot of youth work at the 
moment with people whose entire mythology is 
■ Thatcherite. I just say 'If you got to vote for her, or 
even support her tacitly because you reckon you'll 
be better of financially, then that's where it ends.' 
I’m here to tell them that it's shallow, materialistic 
and wrong. I actually think that Thatcher is very 
un-British. When we played East Berlin, I tried to 
explain that I was as appalled by what goes on 
there as by what goes on in my own capital dty. I 
told them to come over the wall for my birthday as 
a symbolic gesture. Now, their second language is 
Russian, and I'd like to think that if I can get 
through to a load of kids who just speak German 
and Russian, then I know that I can communicate. 


PT. How did the Apache/Dropout thing happen? 
Was it just 'cos you liked Beefheart? 

EB. I liked Beefheart. I liked the noise of his voice, 
and that particular riff, I could play that. 1 felt I 
could do that one justice. And of course we used to 
make up the words as we went along, with 
reference to what was going on around us. Now, 
we have to do it in little speeches. We had a lot of 
fun with the Olaf Palme scandal on the last tour. 
Naming names, declaring our knowledge, but in 
those days it was kind of stream of consciousness 
stuff coming out of your gob. Besides, 'Dropout 
Boogie’ is a great anthem. 

PT. Then we got 'Sing Brother Sing', which also did 
very well... 


PT. How was that? Continual gigging? 

EB. We did a lot of gigs, and then Blackhill came 
along. Pete Jenner came to see us at the LSE, or 
somewhere like that. I remember Duster Bennett 
was on with us, and Pete really liked it. I think 
what he liked was what we did to the audience. It 
wasn't that we were good, we were just good at 
that! 

PT. Out Demons Out. 


PT. So did any come over for your birthday? 

EB. No. Instead they took us out for a birthday 
party that night in some railway workers' club and 
it was a sort of all-night jam. It was wonderful. I 
don't usually do that 'cos I hate jamming. 1 hate 
things that are that unstructured, although at one 
time we were a jamming band. Now 1 think 
jamming's just a drunken or stoned yawn, where 
everyone comes out with their Elmore James or 
Dave Gilmour licks. 


EB. Not as well as the first one though. We'd 
changed. It was too different. No record company 
would dream of letting you do that now. You do a 
first album which does relatively well, and then do 
a second which is totally different. You don't 
capitalise on the words or the tunes... they just 
wouldn't allow that today. We pulled it back 
together for the third album which did really well 
then, and still is now. 

PT. That's the meat cover one isn't it? 


EB. Yeah, it really depresses me when people call 
out for that now. I tell them that nowadays I know 
who the demons are It's not an abstract naive thing 
like it was in the 60’s. Today the demons are mostly 
white, male and walk around on 2 legs and you've 
got to be more articulate to deal with them. I mean 
we've alienated a few audiences recently. We 
played Workington and told them that it was a real 
cop-out to work at Sellafield. We told them they 
glowed in the dark and it got really heavy. In 
Aldershot there were some Tories in the crowd and 
we told them that if you’re under 40 and vote Tory 
then there must be something wrong with your 
| brain. Sometimes people call out 'get on with it', 
but we talk to the audience, we always have, so I 
just say 'If you don't like it, then piss off, 'cos we're 
the band that talks to you'. 

PT. Is it fair to say that you're basically into 
f confrontation? I mean The Edgar Broughton Band 
j is not content just to go on and play. You’ve got to 
I have a go at someone. 


PT. Well, I'd have to disagree (he says defending 
himself, since half of what he does is jamming.) 

EB. It's normally like that, but if someone's 
committed to it then it's not. Usually if we get 
asked after a gig we know what it's going to be like. 
But that particular night it was wonderful. 

PT. So, Wasa Wasa came out, one of the first 
releases on Harvest, if not the first, and sold very 
well. Were you surprised by that? 

EB. No, not really. I thought we were good and 
special and different. People were saying that kind 
of thing wherever we played. I didn't really 
understand it, but I pretended I did. I said all sorts 
of extravagant things, and of course, we conquered 
Germany. There wasn't a band who'd follow us on 
over there. It wasn't that we were so good, we just 
arrived at a collective exhortation! 
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EB. Yeah, The Edgar Broughton Band'. I still really 
like that. But I like bits of all of them. 

PT. The one you never see is 'Inside Out'. That's 
really scarce. The record company must have laid , 
out a fortune on that sleeve... 

EB. The sleeve is wonderful. And they've got the | 
credibility of having a few collector's items on the 
label, if nothing else. 

PT. Well, almost the entire label is collectable now. 
At least up to about 1973. And then you left 
Harvest. How did that come about? 

EB. We left Blackhill and then the trouble really 
started. We got involved with a bunch of hoods 
really, business hoods, property speculators, you 
know - in fact our manager was more into that than 
anything else They said they could break us in 
America and we made the mistake of believing 
them. It was horrendous. In the end we sued our 







































I PT. I can see your point. If you're not satisfied with 
something, then it shouldn't come out. 



'The IVl»a*\3L circa. 1^69-‘ Arthur, Steve, rcCjcur. 


way out of the contract. Then we made an album 
with a guy called Arne in Norway. We just saw the 
tapes lying there one day, took them and finished 
them off. NEMS had no idea what we were doing. 


involved with Swiss people, quite strange. The lot 
putting up the money for our latest offering are 
Swiss. Nice studio in Basle. 


PT. And that was 'Bandages'.. 

EB. Right. 

PT. I forgot to mention 'Oora'. 

EB. That was made under the second management. 
PT. Another expensive sleeve... 


PT. It's now 1990; it's a bit unusual to have a band 
like yours with all the original members still 
involved. 

EB. Yeah! We really know how to enjoy ourselves. 
Even when it's a bit naff or tiring, we know how to 
have good time and conserve energy. We're quite 
sensible on the road, but we still get that buzz. 

PT. It's got to be that way, hasn't it? 


EB. Yeah, that was a Bamey Bubbles job, the guy 
who did all the Hawkwind stuff. But I don't think 
anyone can really deduce much from any of those 
periods of time without the novel. I'm writing this 
novel, the band's in it, but it’s more about a time, 
and people are just not going to believe the things 
that happened to us between 'Sing Brother Sing' 
and the end of.... (searches for right phrase) 

PT. (Helpfully) Phase One? 

EB. Yeah, some really unbelievable stuff. No one 
will believe it, they'd swallow anything I could 
make up, but what really happened... they'd say 
I'm lying. 1 want it to be like the Harold Robbins of 
rock'n’roll. The involvement of people like Ulrika 
Meinhof, Michael X, Rohan O'Rahilly, and all those 
incredible jerks, agents, big money managers., 
people just don't know,the roots and the parentage 
of rock'n'roll is really dirty... soiled... that which 
shouldn't really apply to young people. 

PT. Sounds like you're on to a winner, if it ever 
happens. 

EB. Well, it's a game isn’t it? But I think someone 
ought to write it down. 


EB. The guys in my band are the best guys I know - 
the best I've ever known, it’s as simple as that. Even 
! if we weren't playing together, we'd be attached. 

I PT. So what do the guys do when the band isn't 
! playing? 

| EB. Steve runs the studio (Wee Mee Nit in Barnet). 

! Arthur is a genius carpenter. He can do anything 
from installing studio equipment to restoring an 
antique staircase. I’ve got involved in some youth 
work I’m running a youth club till some staffing 
problems are sorted out, so I’m spending a lot of 
time with young people. I'm also doing some really 
interesting alternative music where no one has to 
learn or play anything, and some weekend 
residential tutoring in politics. Rick [Lane; 
keyboards] kind of floats about between bands. 
Actually we’d known him quite a long time from 
sessions at the studio, and we did a tour of Europe 
with a different keyboard player before it occured 
to us that Rick was probably the right guy for the 
i band. Andy Taylor's the guitarist, he's got his own 
band. He's just 22 and he's really special... one of 
| the nicest young guys I've ever met. 1 once told him 
that if Luke [Edgar's son] turned out like him. I'd be 
well pleased. 


PT. Well... we had 'Bandages' and then the next 
thing must have been The Broughtons 'Parlez Vous 
English’ in about 1980. That's about a 5 year hiatus. 
What happened during that time? 

EB. The band broke up. It became boring and 
tedious. We'd done far too many gigs for our own 
good. Then after a while we got back together, I 
don't remember why. I think it was because there 
was this record company in Switzerland that I 

wanted to pay for a recording. We keep getting 


PT. So at the moment, these tracks you've recorded 
in Switzerland, are they complete? 

EB. In some senses they all need to be sorted out, 
but we've got some mixes, not final ones, but there 
are 2 or 3 which I'm really pleased with. It’s an 
exercise in trying to do something fairly excellent, 
and not being satisfied with anything less. So if 
anything obstructs that, I guess it means that it 
probably won't come out. My next album has got to 
be important... at least to me. 


EB. No. You see, as time elapses it's no longer 
important to my ego. What is important to my ego 
is that if I release another record then it really must 
be very good - very, very good. 

And that's where it ended. It was getting late, and 
we’d been occupying Luke's bedroom for too long. 
Young footballers need their sleep. So finally, 
thanks to Adrian for setting it up, and thanks to 
Edgar for an informative and interesting couple of 
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COME THE REVOLUTION... 

THE CAPTAIN SENSIBLE INTERVIEW 

Because Michael Nesmith was formerly 
a member of what were considered to 
be a kiddies pop group. The Monkees, 
his subsequent music never really 
gained the respect it so richly deserved. 
It seemed he was forever haunted by 
that green woolly hat, and inevitably in 
the face of such neglect he gave up 
music altogether. God help us if the 
same fate ever befell Captain Sensible - 
for his music has somehow never won 
the recognition it deserved, simply 
because his potential audience still 
perceive him to be a Weetabix-guzzling 
creator of novelty hits for 12 year-olds 
everywhere. Unlike Nesmith however. 
Sensible's cherished red beret and Soft 
Machine shades were a natural part of 
the man and not some corporate 
gimmick; and luckily, the good Captain 
is not even dose to giving up music. On 
the contrary, with the formation of his 
own Deltic label early last year and the 
release of a superb double album 
entitled 'Rovolution Now', Captain 
Sensible seems determined to shake off 
the restraints of his former label, A&M, 
and to forge ahead with his very own 
brand of musical mayhem. 

And if the time is right for Captain 
Sensible to throw off the mantle of those 
Damned Weetabix adverts, then the 
time is right too for the ever-vigilant 
Terrascope to peer at the man's career 
more closely. Besides, 'Machine Gun 
Etiquette' must rank as one of the finest 
psychedelic LP's ever released, and if 
there's one thing we're good at here at 
the Terrascope it's KNOWING WHAT 
WE LIKE. 

Mick Dillingham, an avid follower of 
the Captain's career and a fellow 
vegetarian and humanitarian to boot, 
was sent off with instructions to ply the 
fellow with beer and dispel some of the 
preconceptions that surround him. 
Here's the results: 

PTOLEMAIC TERRASCOPE (PT): Take 
us back to the beginning. How did you 
come to discover the magic of the muse? 

CAPTAIN SENSIBLE (CS): I remember 
that I first got into music in a big, 
profound, huge sort of way on the long 
trudge past Crystal Palace football 
ground on the way to school. I had a 
habit of having my transistor radio 
glued to my ear the whole time, and one 
day Tony Blackburn played the new 
single by the Pink Floyd, 'See Emily 
Play'. I was so taken aback that I had to 
sit down on a wall -1 was totally 
transfixed, I fell in love with the song 
and the whole musical thing from there. 
I started buying records and continued 


until about 1972 when I think some 
seriously shit records started to be 
made. 1970 was a good year for music, 
as were '69, '68 and particularly '67 - 
everybody was making psychedelic 
music in '67, even bands like the Hollies 
and the Stones. God, I love 'Satanic 
Majesties'! Definitely the best thing the 
Stones ever did. My favourite album 
though was Soft Machine III - amazing, 
uplifting stuff. Nobody has ever done as 
good an album as that. I remember me 
and some mates went to see Soft 
Machine at the Greyhound in Croydon. 
We were totally besotted with Mike 
Ratledge's image, so we all arrived in 
these long black wigs with the fringe at 
the front and those small round Mike 
Ratledge shades and false black 
moustaches. Not the type of thing to do 


at a Softs concert when you consider 
how serious and studious their 
audiences traditionally were. After the 
gig, the four of us were sitting in our 
Morris Traveller outside waiting for , 
Ratledge to appear. When he drove off ' 
we followed him, and at every traffic 
light he stopped at we'd pull up 
alongside. So he'd look over to our car 
to see four Mike Ratledge's staring back 
at him... by about the 6th traffic light his 
nerve failed him and in a total panic he 
slammed his foot down and raced away 
with us in hot pursuit, determined to 
follow him home. Except that a Morris 
Traveller is only capable of luke-warm 
pursuit at the best of times, so he soon 
lost us. 

By about 19711 started making music . 
for myself, since virtually nobody else 
was doing it for me. I bought a guitar 

















1 and amplifier and formed this really 
strange band called 'Genetic 
Breakdown'. We were totally into Soft 
Machine, Brain Auger and The Trinity - 
droney sort of songs that went on and 
on but created a sort of spacey and 
psychedelic groove. Our singer, Johnny 
Moped, was well into Arthur Brown, so 
he'd be carried on stage in a dustbin and 
he'd sing the first few songs in there. All 
this would be happening at youth clubs 
and local talent contests. Moped would 
emerge from the bin painted entirely 
with green food dye. We never 
rehearsed anything, it was totally ad-lib 
and improvised. The audiences hated us 
though - we were always being thrown 
off stage and never made any money, 
for obvious reasons. I would play one- 
off gigs with other bands for £5 and all 
the beer I could drink, and eventually I 
was depping for about six different 
bands - one of which was The Damned. 

In the end they wanted more 
commitment from me and I had to 
choose between them and the five other 
bands. The Damned won. We never 
thought it would last more than five 
minutes though. When we started 
getting a bit of press we all changed our 
names because we were still signing on 
and didn't want some bastard from the 
DHSS coming across our real names. 

PT: And so Ray Bums of Croydon 
became Captain Sensible of The 
Damned and the rest, as they say, is 
pretty well documented history. I don't 
want to dwell on the Damned in great 
detail here, but there are some apects 
which have always intrigued me. For 
example, what was Nick Mason like as a 
producer on the Damned's second 
album, 'Music For Pleasure? 

CS: Oh, he was a real mistake. We 
wanted the sort of production that's on 
the first Floyd album, especially Rick 
Wright's keyboard sound, and Nick 
Mason was available so we thought - 
perfect! But he was only interested in 
his motorbikes. The whole time he'd be 
out the front tinkering with the bloody 
thing and occasionally he'd pop in and 
twiddle a knob or something half¬ 
heartedly. It was a real shame since he 
was a big hero of mine. Another hero I 
got to work with was Robert Fripp. We 
met him on some TV show in France 
and really got on well, and he said the I 
next time The Damned played a big 
London gig he'd come along and play. 
We'd all forgotten he’d promised this 
until he turned up at the Hammersmith 
Odeon with his guitar. I remember 
finding him quietly tuning his guitar up 
in the dressing room while Rat Scabies 
charged around with his willy hanging 
out and Dave Vanium drunkenly threw 


up all over the place. An astonishing 
| contrast. 

| PT: It's fair to say that The Damned 
became more and more ’psychedelic’ as 
time went on, especially on the 'Black 
Album' and 'Strawberries'. Was that a 
conscious decision within the band? 

CS: We were well into it all, yeah. We 
j used to play each other our favourite 
I records. I had this big thing at the time 
J about The Left Banke so that's where the 
i harpsichord and cellos started coming 
from. Rat was well into Gong and 
Vanium was into Dean Martin, really 
strange, all these influences bunged 
I together. There was a lot of acid going 
round as well, as I suppose you can tell 
I if you listen to those albums. We'd stay 
J up all night recording and have loads of 
really stupid ideas, like getting every 
1 microphone in the studio set up in a 



of thing? It was very creative - it really 
is THE way to make records, to have a 
crazy idea and just follow it through 
and if it doesn't work, then bugger it. I 
was becoming more and more 
interested and involved in studio 
techniques at the time. 

PT: Captain Sensible's love-hate 
relationship with the band is well 
known: he's left them on three separate 
occasions, the last time in the early 
1980's. And yet the end of 1988 saw him 
playing a whole slew of gigs with them 
in the "guest star” role. How did the 
Captain's solo career come about? 

CS: Dave Vanium was notorious for not 
turning up at the studios, so rather than 
waste all that studio time we just said 

- m 


I "fuck it" and I'd do the vocals. I never 
thought about being a vocalist up until 
then, but once I’d started doing it I 
really liked it. And I loved writing 
songs, but I had too many songs for The 
Damned to use so I really needed to 
branch out. I recorded some basic 
demo's and was looking around for 
someone to work with. I really liked the 
production by this bloke Tony 
Mansfield from a band called New 
I Musik -1 liked their albums, although 
I the third one is terrible the first two are 
terrific, full of depth and atmosphere. 

I So I went down to see New Musik play 
I at the Fairfield Halls in Croydon and 
| having worked there years ago cleaning 
toilets and the like I knew the back 
j entrance to the dressing rooms, so I 
j burst in on them and went up to 
Mansfield and said "Hello, I'm Captain 
Sensible and I'd like you to produce 
some tracks for pie", so he took away 
my demo tape and the next day 'phoned 
me up and said "let's do it". We 
recorded some proper demos together 
and I hawked them around and 
amazingly we got a deal with A&M, 
totally unbelievable. So we set about 
recording the album. The first problem 
we came up against was a lack of 
material. I wrote a couple of tracks in 
the studio, one of which was 'Wot' and 1 
Mansfield sent me home to look 
through my record collection for a track 
we could cover. I just couldn’t do it. I 
thought, you don't touch your favourite 
song - if something’s been done so 
brilliantly, you don't mess with it. You 
can't re-do 'Something In The Air' or 
'Love Makes Sweet Music' just on a 
whim! So I looked through me Mum 
and Dad's records and came up with 
'Happy Talk’. Mansfield tried to 
dissuade me from doing it, but I stuck 
to my guns. As soon as A&M heard it 
they stuck it out as a single. I was totally 
shocked when it went to No. 1. 

PT: The follow up, 'Wot', also charted 
highly - it must have worked against 
you in terms of getting taken seriously 
though? 

CS: It did and it still does. The press 
won't touch me because they think I’m 
j Mr. Happy talk, while the radio people 
aren't interested because they only want 
j to hear me do another Happy Talk. It's 
had its good side I suppose - people still 
come up and buy me drinks in the pub. 
The two years after Happy Talk were a 
nightmare, appearing on one TV show 
after another "promoting the product". 
My life seemed to cease to be my own. I 
had no interest in playing the game and 
being a pop star, yet there I was 
appearing with Wogan or on "Cheggers 
Plays Pop" answering the same insanely 














inane two questions again and again, 
"where did I get the name" and "why 
did I wear a red beret"? I was under a 
huge amount of pressure at that time; 
my favourite recourse was to get as 
blitzed as possible whenever possible. I 
was on 'Saturday Superstore' out of me 
box on something or another, and Mike 
Read says to me "you're really on form 
today, Captain. How about a quick 
song?" so I jumped up on the desk, 
tripped and fell off onto my head. I was 
carried off unconscious on a stretcher - 
live on national TV. 

PT: How did the link up with Robyn 
Hitchcock, who appears as lyricist and 
occasional backing singer on the first 
two albums, come about? 

CS: Somebody did me a tape of a 
Chocolate Watch Band album and filled 
it up with a couple of Soft Boys tracks. I 
immediately thought they were brilliant, 
and they were British!! How wonderful, 
where had they been hiding? I really got 
into them heavily. I went to see them 
down at the ICA and I met Robyn in the 
bar beforehand, told him I'd learned a 
couple of their songs so he invited me to 
get up and sing with them. So, I jumped 
up on stage with them and started 
singing 'Sandra's Having Her Brain 
Out'. Unfortunately nobody had 
mentioned to the bouncers that I'd been 
invited up, so they grabbed me. It was 
snowing outside and they slung me out, 
slamming the doors after me. As I lay 
there in the snow the door opened again 
and I thought "Ah, Robyn's come to 
save me!” Instead, my red beret came 
sailing out and landed in the snow next 
to me and the doors slammed shut 
again leaving me no choice but to go 
home. 

Anyway, Robyn and I became mates 
and when I needed lyrics I thought 
"nobody's better than Robyn" - although 
even today he won't tell me what the 
lyrics are about. I remember recording 
'Brenda' on the first album and while I 
was singing "two little eyes, staring up 
and down" and all that stuff Robyn 
would be sitting behind the mixing desk 
just shrieking with laughter. "What's 
funny about these words?" I'd ask. "I 
just can't believe you're singing them. 
Captain!" he'd say. But he would never 
give a straight answer, he just used to 
fib to me all the time. 

I had far less control over the second 
album because Mansfield was becoming 
a bit of a megalomaniac. He tended to 
swamp the record with his sequencers. 
He totally relegated my guitar, the 
computers took his brain over until he 
worked his way up his own arse. We 
did a third album, I sunk every penny 
from "Happy Talk" into it and in the end 
I junked the lot. It just wasn't my album 
any more - it was well produced, but 


shit, without a spark of inspiration. 

I Mansfield was such a dictatorial figure 
by this time that he would suggest that 
j Robyn's lyrics were substandard and 
tell him to go away and do them again 
and tell me to change a tune or 
! something, so we'd rehash the tracks 
i and he'd still turn them down. In the 
I end Robyn had had enough and left, the 
money was all used up and I was totally 
j demoralised by the whiole thing, 
j Eventually I plucked up the courage to 
I sack Mansfield, which was quite a big 
thing because I had all the hits with him. 
But, I'd finally had enough and told him 
to fuck off. 

PT: A&M were reluctant to finance 
another album, but since they 
I considered you primarly as a singles 
1 artist they seemed quite happy to 
j continue releasing 12" singles - is it fair 
to say you took full advantage of this 
situation? 

CS: The 'A' sides were nice pop songs 
j and everything, but I 
was really 
enjoying 
doing 


sides far more - doing this totally 
self-indulgent stuff on my own at home. 
You can put up to 20 minutes of music 
on a 12", and I always tried to do that. 

I definitely feel I was coming into my 
own on those B-sides. On my last 12" for 
A&M I did 'The Coward Of Treason 
Cove' on the B-side. I think it's the best 
thing I've done up to now and the 
remix is the best thing on the new 
album. But for once, people at A&M 
who I thought understood what I 
was doing started to interfere, telling 
me I couldn’t have my son's voice on it 
and all that shit. And it was only a 
fucking 'B' side! The situation became 
intolerable and I left the label soon after 
and set up my own label, Deltic, with 
the idea of doing an album just like all 
my B-sides. I wanted to experiment, use 
my brain to make music. And that's 
what I've done with this album. I had 
enough material to do a triple album, 
but everybody thought that wasn’t a 
good idea for some reason. In the end 
we hunted around w and found a 
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Wales who could squeeze 75 minutes on 
to one CD, so we adjusted the album 
accordingly and put it out as a slightly | 
short double at a cheaper price. I'm very j 
proud of it all round, I don't think we're 
going to sell vast quantities of it but so 
long as it makes enough money so I can 
continue in this direction, making the 
music I want to make, then it's just fine I 
by me. The only thing that worries me is 
that it’s going to be a tough one to follow. 
I'm thinking of doing the next album 
with a proper live band, taking it out on 
the road and elaborating on the songs a 
bit more. Start off with a neat little pop 
song that steams along at a fair old 
pace, and then let all hell break loose. 

Use the song as a vehicle for all the 
mayhem that comes out, to expand the 
thing as far as you possibly can and 
when you finally run out of ideas close 
the song up. At the moment I'm looking 
for the right keyboard player, who can 
handle all the wild freaky stuff. I'd love 
to work with Mike Ratledge, but once 
he reads about the time the four of us 
followed him dressed as him then I 
don't suppose he'd come within a 
hundred miles! 

So there you have it, the past and 
future voyages of HMS Sensible. The 
Captain is entering an exciting and 
productive time musically, and Deltic, 
the label that's already released the 
superb Brotherhood Of Lizards album 
late last October, is on the lookout for 
anything that is innovative and exciting 
on the British music scene. Musically 
Captain Sensible goes from strength to 
strength, and I for one will be waiting 
with bated ears. 

Mick Dillingham 

with thanks to Ray Burns and all down 


Glad It’s All Over/Happytalk/ Damned 
on 45 

(1984 A&M Capx6 

There Are More Snakes Than Ladders (2 
mixes) / The Four Mary's GoGo Dance 
All Night At The Groovy Cellar 
(1984 A&M Capx7) 

One Christmas Catalogue/Relax/ 
Pocketful Of Dosh/Wendy Where’s My 
Snaps? 

(A&M Capy8) 

Come On Down/Beggars Can Be 
Choosers/Like Margarine/The Ballard 
(1985 A&M Amy 290) 

! Revolution Now/The Coward Of 
Treason Cove 
I (1987 A&M Amy 395) 

The Toys Take Over/A Sporting 
j Life/VOA 
(1988 Deltic Delt IT) 

I Albums 

Women & Captains First 
' (1982 A&M AMLH‘68548) 

[ The Power Of Love 
| (1983 A&M AQMLX 68561) 

Revolution Now 
(2xLP or 1CD) 
i (1989 Deltic 4) 

The above have been selected on 
I musical worth alone. Vinyl junkies are 
directed to "Record Collector" magazine 
no.s 80 and 81. As far as Damned 
albums go, search out 'Machine Gun 
Etiquette’, ’The Black Album', 
'Strawberries' and 'Damned but Not 
Forgotten'. You can sort the rest of it out 
for yourselves. 

Finally, Captain Sensible would like to 
point out that he is not Percy Pavilion. 


SELECTED DISCOGRAPHY 

Singles: 

This Is Your Captain Speaking EP - The 
Russians Are Coming / The Man Who's 
Gotten Everything/ Our Soles To You 
(1981 - Crass 321984/5) 

Croydon/Jimi Hendrix's Strat 
(1982 - A&M Cap 3) 

I'm A Spider/Woman Sago 
(1983-A&M Cap 5) 

Wot! No Meat?/A Meat Sandwich 
(1985 - Animus touch3) 

12" singles 

Happytalk/It/I Can't Stand It 
(1982 A&MCappl) 
Wot/Strawberrydross 
(1982 A&M Capp 2) 

Stop The World/Back To School 
(1982 A&M Capp 4) 
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[ Dure Stewart has long been one of the most loved and 
| respected musicians this country has produced. The 
intelligence and care with which he tackles his musical 
outpouring is as evident today as when he first recorded 
with Egg, way back in 1968. Here at Terrascope Towers 
we were understandably overjoyed when the venerable 
Mr. Stewart agreed to guide us through his long and 
colourful career ■ especially when he offered to write the 
thing himself in his own inimitable style. Here then is 
the first part of what promises to be a classic treat over 
the coming months for all you fans of Egg, Hatfield & 
The North, National Health, Bruford and the 
Canterbury scene in general.... 


I went to a public (= private) school called The City 
Of London School. You didn't have to be 
H particularly posh to go to this school, but your 
parents had to be pretty rich to meet the fees. My 
parents were pretty poor, but I circumvented the 
commerda] considerations by winning a 
scholarship. This, and getting a No. 1 single in 
1981, were the highest achievements of my life 
according to my mum - all the bits before and in 
between have been crap. 

Anyway, at the aforementioned C.of L.S. I met 
two extraordinary oiks named Steve Hillage and 
Hugo Martin Mont gomery-Campbell, like me ink- 
bespattered, vaguely rebellious, academically 
unfocussed and interested in music I can still 
remember Steve Hillage in short trousers and a 
i cap, but have managed to resist the temptation to 
I sketch them in, in biro, on his album covers. 

I I was an embryonic guitar-twanger when 1 met 
these guys, but Steve was so far ahead of me in that 
field (his parents had bought him a Strat and an 
AC30, and he could play barre chords) that I soon 
gave it up in favour of the organ. Mont played 
bass, guitar, piano and eveything else and he and 
Steve formed a band, in the 6th form (1967). I was 
desperate to join, and made myself indespensible 
by helping them carry their amps etc. We were into 
Cream/Hendrix, the Blues, progressive and 
psychedelic stuff - I was particularly into the Nice. 
Steve used to do a lot of guitar solos and we used 
to do versions of 'Foxy Lady', 'Rondo' (for me), 
innumerable Fleetwood Mac/Cream songs and no 
original material! We were pretty much a school 
i-band, but not a bad one. and we found a drummer 
r(East Ender dive Brooks) through an ad. in Melody 
' Maker. The day we auditioned dive, Steve and 
Mont went out for a coffee - we were rehearsing in 
an office block in Baker St. where Mont's dad used 
to work - and met Jimi Hendrix in the street. He 
was staring at the window of the Beatles' 'Apple' 
shop, and Steve approached him and asked him to 
come up and have a play with us. He was very nice 
about it, but said he was too busy.... 

I wish he'd had a bit more time! 

Uriel (for that was the name of our band) did a 
few youth club type gigs but then, in the summer of 
'68, we got our BIG BREAK. A totally trustworthy 
gentleman called Johnny Quinn offered us a 
residency at the Ryde Castle Hotel on the Isle of 
Wight. We'd get to play every night, free 
accommodation and a chance to rehearse in the 
venue every afternoon. Actually, the landlady of 
the hotel, a venerable woman named Mrs. Ross, 
took one look at Steve and Mont's bare feet and 
afro hair and refused us permission to even enter 
the hotel during daylight hours. We ended up 
sleeping in the van and having to rehearse silently 
(difficult!), but we managed to knock up one or two 
original tunes, written by Mont - "Egoman" is one 


title I remember. 

The Ryde Castle Hotel gig was basically shit, but 
we got to support Arthur Brown and Fairport 
Convention. At the end of the summer, Steve 
Hillage said he was quitting to go to university. A 
shame, for as Clive Brooks remarked to me in later 
years. If Steve had stayed, by now we'd be as good 
as the Mahavishnu Orchestra"... think he's right. 

As a trio, Uriel dropped all their blues numbers 
and began to develop a more classical leaning with 
Mont's polytonal harmonies and my sub-Emerson 
light classical bits. We fell in with Middle Earth, 
the psychedelic club in Covent Garden, and got to 
play there every fortnight supporting the likes of 
Captain Beefheart and Love Sculpture. The 
"managers” of Middle Earth, two semi-likeable 
chaps called Dave and Paul, started an agency and 
offered to manage us. One condition- we had to 
change our name 'Uriel' was too weird and, get 
this, apparently sounded too much like URINAL'!!! 



And so. Egg was bom. We hated the name, but it 
was popular with typesetters. We started to get 
more gigs (probably because the posters were so 
cheap -1 remember doing a gig at the Doncaster 
Top Rank Suite where the bill was "Yes', 'If and 
'Egg' - a coincidence? Surely not. We blew Yes off 
the stage, incidentally...) 

Egg was part of the Middle Earth package of 
bands that included The Writing On The Wall' 
(who did an absolutely brilliant opening number 
where the singer used to stand on the organ and 
leap off), and Decca Records were offered this 
package for an intended Middle Earth label. I don't 
know whether Dave and Paul ever got the label 
started, but Decca approached us separately (I 
guess we must have done a demo. Where is that 
now?!?) and said they wanted to sign us. 

By now we were doing all "original" material, 
although some of it was nicked from Stravinsky, 
Holst etc, and we were reconciled to being an 
organ trio. At first we missed the guitar, but after 
auditioning a bit we realised not many guitarists 
were as good as Steve so we decided not to replace 
him with an inferior model. We did at least two 
BBC Radio sessions - best one was the Pete 


Drummond Show - and a BBC2 television show 
called 'Colour Me Pop' (!) presented by Michael 
Parkinson. 

At the time of recording our first LP ('Egg' - wotta 
title!) for Decca things were going well and the 
band was growing in popularity. It continued to 
improve for a year or so, but then after recording 
"The Polite Force' album Decca told us they didn't 
want to release it. Why, then, had they let us record 
it? Because someone in the sales/marketing 
department had failed to speak to someone in the 
contracts dept, presumably; but attempt to 
understand the workings of record company's 
employees' minds and you'll end up as mad as they 
are This is the worst thing you can do to a band . 

though - let them sweat blood over recording an 
album they're really proud of, with all its false 
starts, nerves, anxiety, eventual triumphant 
completion of good backing tracks, hours of 
overdubbing, problems with headphones, more 
nerves, the occasional brilliant bit of playing, 
arguments about the mix, persuading the drummer 
the snare's loud enough, getting through the mix 
without fucking up, making sure all the mixes are 
the right level, sorting out the running order - and 
then say, "Oh, by the way - we're not putting it 
out". This has happened to my friend Jakko THREE 
TIMES. No wonder he's a little cynical about the 
record business. 

Although Decca eventually changed their 
corporate mind, persuaded partly by our producer 
Neil Slaven who was a Decca employee, the blow 
to band morale was quite bad, and it coincided 
with gigs beginning to dry up. We had no contacts 
outside Britain, which meant we had to concentrate . 
on touring this wretched little island where, in j 
truth, not enough people care about music that is a ' 
bit...uh...weird, or different at least. Finally we fell 
in with a bod called Roy Fisher who was manager 
of that venerable blues organisation. The j 

Groundhogs. Despite the stunning incompatibility 
of our musical styles, we were stuck out on tour 
together doing the Bristol Colston, Manchester Free 
Trade, Birmingham Town, Newcastle Town Hall 
sort of venue - the Groundhogs headlining, of 
course. Tony McPhee was friendly enough in a i 
gruff kind of way, but he got a bit cross when 
closely questioned on how come our soundchecks 
only lasted 3 minutes. 

My memories of that era are quite strong. The bit 
in 'Spinal Tap' where they get lost trying to find the 
stage is particularly funny to me, as exactly that 
happened to me in some big Sheffield civic 
institution. Three minutes before the gig, I 
wandered off for a piss. 10 minutes later, I was still 
in the bowels of the building, clambering over 
packing crates, pieces of disused scenery from 
Norman Wisdom's 'Aladdin' show circa 1958, etc I 
thought I could hear the crowd jeering and booing, 
but it might have been the dvic plumbing. "The 
show must go on!", eh? How? 

The gigs with the 'Hogs sort of toughened us up. 

It's like, you go into Green's Playhouse, Glasgow 
(now The Apollo) a dilettante, pretentious youth 
concerned about ART, and you come out a MAN 
ready to ROCK & ROLL and start a FOOD FIGHT 
at the BLUE BOAR. On one of the tours. Egg and , 
The Groundhogs were joined by a great Welsh •* 
outfit called Quicksand - to be honest, they were '' 
the best band on the bill. But the "Hogs always 
went down the best, generally provoking a sort of 
Pavlovian screaming riot that I found a bit 
disturbing. Tony McPhee and Ken (the drummer) 
seemed to be totally unaware of it, they just spent 
the whole time complaining about the monitors ■ 
and how their "amps” were "crap". 

Let's leave Egg for a bit and talk about 
ARZACHEL who, as everyone now knows, were 
Uriel operating under a pseudonym. Uriel never 
did any recording, for the simple reason that we 
didn't have any original material - we were only 
schoolboys, remember. However, as soon as Egg 
had signed to Decca Records, the possibility of 
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FRIDAY, May 3, you can hear 
Captain Beefhart and his 
Magic Band 


SATURDAY, May 4, 

The Nice 

Ginger Johnson with the 
African Drummers 
Tangerine Slyde 
Mick Farren's Deviants 
FRIDAY, May 10, 

The Family 
The Action 
SATURDAY, May VI, 

From U.S.A. - The BYRDS 
Spider John Koerner 

THE WEEK AFTER THAT you . 
can hear: 

The Pink Floyd 
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gramme, see MM or call 240-1327. 

FUGS are beyond our control. 



Uriel LP came up. What happened was, we knew a 
chap called Peter Wicker who ran a demo studio 
called "Studio 19" in Gerrard St, Soho. He had some 
connections with a foreigner named "Zak" who was 
running a label called "Zel" (or was it the other way 
round?) Anyway, Zak had noticed (somewhat 
belatedly) that "psykodalic" music was shifting a 
lot of units, so he asked Wicker to be on the lookout 
for a likely bunch of lads who knew how to make 
this noise We had worked for Peter in his demo 
studio, thusly: An aspiring songwriter would send 
a cassette of his or her song with a view to having 
it "professionally" recorded. Peter would ring us up 
and we would attempt to work out the chords and 
bang out a version, with Mont handling the vocals. 
Unfortunately some of our efforts were so 
approximate that the client demanded his money 
back, but that's showbiz!! Again though, WHERE 
ARE THOSE TAPES NOW?!? 

Peter alerted us to the possibility of making a 
psychedelic album for Zak's label, and we were 
keen. Problem was, we’d signed an exclusive deal 
with Decca some weeks previously. Hence, the 
pseudonym. We drafted Steve Hillage (by now a 
student at Kent University) in to add psychedelic 
noise atmosphere and further disguise the Egg-ness 
of the project. The songs on Side One were 
specially written for the LP. Side Two was a 
"psychedelic jam" (a style we were expert in after 
many hours spent at the Middle Earth club) with 
nothing much pre-arTanged except that it had to be 
long enough to fill the side - we actually held the 
last chord on for ages while watching the studio 
clock tick round; as soon as it hit the quarter past, 
we stopped playing. 

The budget - including our advance - was £250. We . 
recorded and mixed it in one afternoon. We didn't 
know anything about recording, so if it sounds 
underwater it wasn't really anyone's fault. All I - 
knew was, put some reverb on the organ! 


I'm surprised that anyone ever got interested in 
this LP, because we only gave it about 10 minutes 
thought. It was supposed to be a secret, but a guy 
called Philip - friend of "Jesus” (nee Bill Jellet, he of 
the white kaftan and nuts and berries - Bill was a 
good mate of ours) - got to know about it and told 
Melody Maker the sordid facts. I guess we would 
have owned up eventually, but we were pissed off 
with Philip at file time. 

Anyway, back at Egg. Following the Groundhogs 
tour, things got tough. We had enough material for 
a third album, but no deal and very few gigs. Mont 
decided to call it a day, as he was getting into a 
kind of spiritual quest that would not be enhanced 
by endless trips up and down the Ml, even with 
the incentive of a fry-up at the Blue Boar thrown in. 
Clive and I were very upset at Mont's decision, but 
we didn't try to argue with him as we sort of 
sensed he'd made up his mind, and anyway, even if 
he'd stayed, we had no work! dive had the idea of 
asking Hugh Hopper to join, but at that stage I 
didn't have the confidence to contemplate 
becoming the main writer in the group - 
traditionally Mont's role - so the band split up. 

Future events were to partly compensate for the 
lack of interest that led to the band's demise, as in 
1974 we got the opportunity to reform the band for 
the album The Civil Surface'. This effectively 
mopped up the unrecorded material from the post- 
Polite Force era, though we had to pad it out a little 
with some wind quartets Mont had written - not 
really Egg material Although the mix on the 'Civil 
Surface' is a bit naff, (we couldn't persuade Clive 
that the drums were loud enough) I'm really glad 
we recorded 'Enneagram', one of my favourite Egg 
pieces. We used to steam through that at gigs - our 
opening number - and peoples' faces would drop. 

As for Steve Hillage's career around this time - 
within minutes of leaving Uriel and setting foot in 
the hallowed portals of Kent University (which is, 
of course in CANTERBURY, hours of waffle about 
which will come later), Steve had met singer 
Barbara Gaskin, now my recording partner and 
sweetheart. For this I am eternally grateful to him. 
Steve was apparently under the impression that 
universities were brimming with brilliant 
musicians waiting for the opportunity to fling 
aside their copies of "The Medium Is The Message" 
by Marshall McQuhan, seize bass guitars or drum 
kits and lock immediately into a tight groove over 


EGG (Deram Nova). A three 
piece unit consisting of 
organist Dave Stewart, bassist 
Mont Campbell, and drummer 
Clive Brooks, Egg obviously 
have a whole gang of poten¬ 
tial. They’re super-efficient 
rock musicians, with the kind 
of inquiring minds which 
make the current scene so ex¬ 
citing. This is really quite an 
adventurous album, the kind 
which would have been 
inconceivable even a couple 
of years ago, so just .think 
what they'll be doing when 
they've matured, say in five 
or ten years' time. At the 
moment they tend to over¬ 
reach themselves, but they’re 
? paradoxically at their most 
^ interesting when they do just 
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which Steve would extemporize brilliant 
Stratocaster solos. Meeting Barbara was a good 
start, but the perfect rhythm section Steve had 
dreamed of was not to be found on the campus. 
After a year of abortive study (which all too 
frequently mutated into Occupying The Refectory 
and other popular student sports of the late 60's, 
such as Berating The Administration and 
Organising The Folk dub) - he packed it all in and 
came back to London to start his own band, 'Khan'. 
Khan were "managed” by Terry King, who also 
managed, or at least took money from. Caravan. 
Steve found a good rhythm section in Eric Peachey 
(drums) and Nick Greenwood (bass - ex-Crazy 
World of Arthur Brown), but he never seemed to 
settle on the right organist. There was a chap called 
Dick, a nice enough guy and a good keyboard 
player, but there were some problems; apparently 
his girlfriend wouldn't let him do gigs on Sundays 
because that was the day she liked to cook him a 
special dinner. Or something. Anyway, by the time 
Khan came round to doing their 1st LP (again for 
good old Decca) no permanent organist had been 
found, so 1 did it as a guest musician. I was in Egg 
at the-time, but was happy to play on the LP 
because I liked Steve and his songs. Eric Peachey 
was a great guy, too. He had long blonde hair and a 
really long ginger beard, so all you could see was 
this permanent smile. He also wore really bright 
coloured towelling socks that I have subsequently 
adopted as a personal fashion myself. (No, no - this 
kind of stuff is importantI) 

It is a fact that, after Egg split up in 1972,1 joined 
Khan as a full-time member - but this was 
shortlived. We did a handful of gigs, after which 
Steve broke the band up. It was a lot of pressure on 
him - 3 organists and 2 bassists in two years is a lot 
when you're trying to rehearse complex 
arrangements - and he would stay up all night 
writing the charts. Terry King's management had a 
strong leaning towards the you-do-all-the-work 
and IH-take-the-commission style, and I always 
thought his permanent suntan made an interesting 
contrast with Steve's deathly pallor. So it wasn't a 
big surprise when Steve announced to us that he 
was off to France to play guitar with Kevin Ayers, 
and Khan was to be "diskhantinued''. 

This unsurprising development left me out of 
work, with no immediate prospects for musical 
employment. How I filled the intervening months 
before a casual call from drummer Pip Pyle 
changed my life is perhaps best not discussed on 
the pages of a musical magazine read by, I imagine, 
sensitive artistic types; suffice it to say that society 
in general and casual employment agencies in 
particular have dreamed up unimaginable tortures 
and humiliations for the unemployed organist 
"resting” between engagements. 

Next issue: Hatfield & the North 


Anyone wishing to contact Dave Stewart is welcome to 
by t oriting to: 
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BD. In sort of 
early Communist 
Party style 
folk clubs in 
the north 
of England. 
I vent 
along to 
one of 

these things 
by 


In a long-awaited 
, two parter starting 
this issue, Cyke 
Bancroft analyses the 
career of that phenomenal 
fiddler and folk 
figurehead, 

Barry Dransfield: 

When Phil announced this 
article as forthcoming in 
the last issue, he used 
the term 'folk legend' - 
and I suppose that the 
Dransfield name is 
something of a legend by 
now. Certainly almost 
everyone in or around the 
British folk scene knows 
something of Barry 
Dransfield in one way or 
another, either as a solo 
performer or as part of a 
duo with his brother 
Robin; through years of 
appearances in clubs and 
pubs throughout Britain 
and abroad; as support on 
various 'Big name' tours 
(Steeleye Span, Procul 
Harum); from hie part in 
the historic 'Morris On' 
recordings or his 
contributions to the 
recordings of others 
(Steve Ashley, Shirley 
Collins, Richard 
Thompson). 

It is a great shame, 
however, that there 6eems 
little room in the larger 
music publications these 
day6 for musicians of 
Barry's ilk, and that 


work which 
by now should 
have been 
integrated into 
the wider scheme of 
things Bhould be 
ghettoised as being only 
of 'minority' folk appeal 
in a music scene that has 
sadly become more 
polarised than it was 
twenty years ago. 


Terrascopic interest in 
the Dransfields can be 
seen from issue One, with 
the inclusion of an 
interesting piece from 
1969 in the scrapbook 
section included with 
that issue [still 
available a6 a separate 
sheet - see Page 1 for 
details]. Now we are 
proud to present a more 
complete look at this man 
and his music. 

The content of this first 
part of the Barry 
Dransfield story is taken 
entirely from an 
interview which took 
place on 29th September 
1989 in the workshop of 
Barry's violin shop in 
Hastings, Sussex. Nick 
and Cyke carried out the 
interview. That evening 
we were privileged to 
hear sure evidence of 
Barry's playing and 
singing talents at a 
'local music 6e6sion. You 
can hear a piece of 
evidence too, on the 
record accompanying this 
magazine. Thanks to Barry 
and Christine for their 
hospitality and co- em-E 


brother had 
already got some 
slight interest 
in it, and the 
WEA had supplied 
some folk singers - 
one of whom was a man 
called Alan Emmett. 

To this day I've never 
heard anybody who sings 
English traditional music 
better than him. He was a 
dyehouse worker from 
Bradford. There were a 
lot of good people around 
then, especially from 
Bradford - from the 
Bradford Art School - as 
was this lad who worked 
in the dyehouse, who'd 
probably been up there on 
a course or something and 
got involved with the 
sort of commie 
intellectual lot who were 
presently pushing folk 
music. Not only because 
it was good stuff, but as 
part of their anti¬ 
capitalist move, which I 
must say to this day I'm 
very much keen on. 
Originality a6 well, I'm 
interested in the 
originality of playing 
music that belonged to 
you in some way. 

PT. So how old would you 
have been about this 
time? 

BD. Fourteen. 

PT. Could you actually 
play any instruments? 

BD. My brother Robin and 
I had got ukeleles and 
ukelele-banjos and could 
play like George Formby, 
you know. I still do it 
on the fiddle when I'm 
pissed-up! 

PT. Your "Observer's Book 
of British Folk Song" (!) 
entry says that you 


started in bluegras6 

BD. Yeah, there was a bit 
of that. 

PT. How did that come in? 


BD. It was all at once - 
at the same time as I'd 
heard these blokes doing 
this English folk music, 
I'd already got involved 
with these boys that 
played American country 
music, and being fifteen 
I was naive enough for 
it. By the time I was 
sixteen I was already 
able to see through it. 

To this day I can still 
play a bit of blues 
music, proper blues 
music, 'cause there's 
something quite 
international about that, 
but this bloody cowboy 
music ... I just don't 
know how English people 
can do it - "Howdy folks, 
another great night at 
the wherever" - you know. 
Very difficult stuff to 
do if you're not a bloody 
cowboy. 

PT, So you were playing 
this bluegrass stuff with 
a banjo, were you? 

BD. Well actually I was 
on mandolin, beacause big 
brother Robin had already 
stolen the banjo, which 
everybody wanted, and I 
ended up with the sodding 
mandolin, plus a bit of 
guitar. But my big hero 
wa6 Ramblin' Jack 
Elliott. I wasn't even 15 
and I got this Topic 
record called "Jack Takes 
The Floor", I remember it 
perfectly - it was a 10" 
LP, and it was great 
stuff. You couldn't 
embarass yourself by 
playing that now, it's 
that good - even an 
English person. 

PT. So we're looking at 
you during what period? 

BD. Early sixties. I 
started about 1960 when I 
was 13, by '61 I was well 
into it. 

PT. Did you never get 
affected by the other 
musical things that were 
going round at the time, 
like everybody seems to 
have been affected by 
skiffle, Hank Marvin and 
rock 'n' roll? 

BD. There was a bit of 
ekiffle in the house, 
and, as I say, previous 
to playing the real 
banjo, from the age of 
about 8 I'd had this 
banjo-ukelele. But what 
really took me in was 
this Ramblin' Jack 
Elliott record - that was 
a bloke who for some 
reason had managed to put 
on tape his entire sort 
of image, and an image it 























was because although he'd 
been around America with 
Woody Guthrie, he was a 
Brooklyn boy really. He 
weren't no genuine 
cowpoke nor nothin'. He 
wasn't so much a cowboy 
as a Jack Kerouac type. 
Much more of the modern 
Bohemian set, I suppose, 
but New York style. 

They'd all, of course, 
built themselves round 
Woody Guthrie, and the 
eventual best output of 
that had to be Bob Dylan. 
He came along very soon 
after I'd started. 

PT. What did you think of 
him? 

BD. Wonderful. That was 
what we all wanted to be. 
If we could have been 
that overnight we'd have 
been laughing. That was 
the best. There was 
Ramblin' Jack, but Dylan 
had written all the 
songs; as far as we were 
concerned they were as 
good as Woody Guthrie 
song6; they were modern, 
they were what we were 
about. Because of this 
sort of communist bit, 

I'd given pop music a 
total and utter miss. And 
to this day I'm one of 
the only people I know 
that doesn't know 
anything about the 
Beatles, nor do I care 
about them. 

PT. So, we're back in the 
early sixties, you 
suddenly kind of become 
aware of Dylan and things 
via Ramblin' Jack 
Elliott. Are you still 
not yet playing the 
violin? 

BD. Not at this time, I 
still haven't played the 
fiddle. 

PT. In a radio interview 
you did not long ago, you 
were saying you were 
doing cabinet making and 
French polishing... 

BD. Yeah... well, as a 
teenager I was. I came 
from a family that did 
that 6ort of thing. If 
you came from one of 
those sort of families 
you ended up being a 
cabinet maker whether you 
liked it or not. 

PT. Of course a lot of 
people are going to think 
your violin workshop here 
is a natural result of 
you being a violinist, 
which it obviously isn't 
at all. You were doing 
the carpentry etc, before 
you played. 

BD. I could have been a 
cabinet maker at 13, I 
was fully fledged. Then I 
got into music... 

PT. So what wa6 the stage 
between you being a lad 
listening to Dylan and 


then getting to the stage 
where you went out and 
were playing around ? 

BD. I took it really 
seriously, this communist 
lecture, anti-capitalist 
- "don 't let all that 
trash sweep all over us, 
and even if you have to 
be influenced by it, 
don 't forget that before 
the first World War we 
had our own stuff, 
exactly our own stuff. 

And there is a lot of 
truth in that, because 
since then I've made some 
enquiries just to see how 
prejudiced they were, and 
they weren't prejudiced 
at all - there was a 
great deal of truth in 
what they said, because 
it wa6 exactly the time 
when English music 
disappeared, proper 
English music, and was 
replaced by inferior 
American music. I'm not 
saying that all American 
music's inferior, like I 
love the American 
songwriters of the 
sixties and seventies. 

But the vile stuff that 
America threw at us was 
before that... I mean, 
the music of the fifties 
to me is totally 
abhorrent. I can't bear 
to listen to Elvis 
Presley - I've got to run 
out of the room, turn it 
off, anything. Bill 
Haley, all that shit, I 
can't take that. But that 
isn't even as bad as the 
6hit they gave us in the 
forties. The f'ing 
goodtime music, the big 
band shit. And if you go 
into the thirties it's 
even worse. It's vile. 
That...what'6 he called, 
Irving Berlin, he's just 
died - I could've jumped 
on his f'in grave and 
danced a jig. Because 
that is the worst sort of 
shit that we've ever had 
given to us. That was the 
rubbish that replaced all 
our good folk music - the 
stuff that we had before 
that arsehole exported 
all that crap: I mean all 
that Show music, junky 
semi-pseudo-jazz... 

PT. It wasn't the real 
jazz... 

BD. The real jazz was 
there, but we didn't get 
it. A few esoteric creeps 
in London might've had it 
but nobody.. my dad and 
mother listened to shit 
all their lives. They had 
two shitty world wars and 
two buckets of shit full 
of music as well. I mean 
absolutely awful...you 
couldn't imagine worse. 
And also, at the time 
when the music 
disappeared in this 
country, the PRS was 
formed, if you look at 
that, it' s a very neat 
tie-up. 


PT. The Performing Rights 
Society? 

BD. Yes, and that was an 
export from America, too. 
So performing rights 
equals having to write 
the song to get the 
publishing, so you've got 
to get rid of these 
nice... it's a bit like 
somebody coming into my 
violin shop with a really 
good violin, and I 6ay 
"oh, it's a terrible 
violin, here'6 a really 
good one ", which it 
isn't, but it's glossy 
and the bloke's thick, or 
he's confused by my extra 
expertise, and I could 
confuse him into 
accepting this cheap and 
nasty thing that's got 
some sort of very flashy 
points, and taking this 
extremely valuable and 
artistic instrument from 
him; exactly the same 
thing - it's exactly what 
happened in England. 

PT. At what point did you 
start taking up he 
violin, and how come? 

BD. Well, between the 
bluegrass and going on 
the road, I realised that 
what I liked best, 
because of this idea of 
doing something that was 
near to yourself, was 
English traditional 
music. At the time I 
hadn't written 
anything... or I had 
written a couple of 
things but they were 
nothing special and I 
knew it... but the 
English traditional music 
seemed to me to be the 
most interesting thing, 
plus there were a few 
bright exponents at the 
time - the early Martin 
Carthy period was 


wonderful, he was great 
then. He's still good, 
but in those days he wa6 
very young and vibrant 
and had a different 
approach to what he has 
now. He was much more 
entertaining then, I mean 
now he's earned his 
position to be a little 
bit self-indulgent; 
superb, in a special sort 
of way. But in those days 
he was a kind of a 
pioneer of popular 
English folk music, he 
was the one that really 
did it, in my opinion. 
Although, as I say, there 
was many other very good 
people about, none of 
them was so influential 
as Martin. But this 
dyehouse bloke, who had 
been put up by the WEA as 
a great example of the 
working classes that 
could sing, Martin Carthy 
actually learned quite a 
lot from him, because he 
used to come up to our 
part of the world, and he 
became quite friends with 
thi6 bloke Alan Emmett. 
And as a result, it all 
started to make even more 
sense when I saw that 
happening, because Martin 
didn't seem to be from 
either camp but 
understood that this guy 
was great, and I thought 
he was great. So, like 
everybody else I had a 
guitar, and I wanted to 
be professional, because 
I just didn't want to 
work or go to college 
anymore. I'd had enough, 

I was about 18, and so I 
turned professional 
During the first few 
months of it I was a 
little bit nervous about 
it all, to say the least. 
I went along to various 
people's gigs and I 
decided that a person 











with a guitar, on the 
whole, was quite boring. 

PT. There was an awful 
lot of competition... 

BD. There was a lot of 
competition, plus you had 
to do two half-hours, or 
a one-hour set off 
straight, and it's quite 
a long time to be on 
stage with a guitar. The 
guitar playing folk- 
singers, like Martin 
Carthy and others - there 
was one in the North of 
England who was very good 
called Maurice Howarth, 
and a lot more in London 
who were very poor 
actually - I noticed they 
were definitely having to 
work very hard, and the 
only way you could change 
it, as an English folk- 
singer type, was to put 
down your guitar to do a 
couple of unaccompanied 
songs to break it up a 
bit. So I thought, well, 
this is a bit of a cop- 
out - if you had a fiddle 
you could do your guitar 
bit and then pick up the 
fiddle and be a fiddler 
for five or ten minutes 
and then go back to doing 
your other thing. So I 
went out and got a 
fiddle. And I played it 
for fourteen hours a day, 
I used to go to gigs on 


trains in those days, 
because trains were quite 
cheap in 1965/66 when I 
first started, you could 
go all the way from, say, 
Edinburgh to South Wales 
on a train and have a 
compartment to yourself. 
You could sit and play 
for hours and hours, so 
that's what I did. All 
the way to every gig, 
always playing. So, by 
the skin of my teeth, I 
could play the fiddle 
within a couple of 
months. 

PT. It'6 completely self- 
taught then, is it? 

BD. Yeah. 

PT. When you chose the 
fiddle to take up as a 
different instrument, who 
had you previously heard? 

BD. The person that 
impressed me the most was 
Mike Seeger, because he 
played and sang at the 
same time. When I'd been 
through the country music 
bit I'd been to see him 
with people and had sat 
and talked with him for 
hours. I also met 
Hamblin' Jack Elliott, 
which was a great thrill 
when you were fifteen, in 
Nottingham at the big 
concert hall there. 


Mike Seeger played all 
these sort of American things 
with the fiddle, and held 
the instrument up off his 
chest when he played and 
sang at the same time. So 
I thought I'd do that - 
when you first take up 
the fiddle it's quite 
easy, actually. Most 
people who play the 
violin properly say it's 
impossible, but obviously 
it isn't. If you'd 
learned to do that 
first... I'd had a 
ukelele and I'd sung to 
that, you have a guitar 
and you sing to that, you 
get a fiddle and you can 
sing to that. And 
actually there's no more 
hassles to playing a 
fiddle and singing at the 
same time than any other 
instrument. 

PT. So anyhow, we've now 
got you starting as a 
professional folk singer, 
for want of a better 
term, and you suddenly 
decided it's going to be 
a dual approach with the 
violin. We're now in the 
mid sixties - which is 
interesting, because by 
then the impact of Dylan 
was enormous - Dylan had 
become a pop star, hadn't 
he? 

BD. Not on the folk 
scene, though. The folk 
scene is separate from 
that. You couldn't really 
take Dylan into the folk 
scene, because it's 
fiercely interested in 
individuality. It's got 
different recently, but 
in the early days, during 
my guitar playing days, 
"Martin Carthy, Martin 
Carthy", that'6 what 
you'd get slung at you. 

And, of course, there was 
a great deal of truth in 
it. It used to be quite 
hurtful though, you'd 
have to go away and try 
and think of not being 
like him, you know. The 
trouble was he was such a 
great singer, and had 
command of all the 
material, that where were 
you going to get any 
material different? I had 
to search high and low 
for different songs, 
because he had all the 
best ones. 

PT. I think there's been 
a bit of a trap there, 
with the folk thing... 

BD. Well now I've got 
this violin playing and 
singing at the the same 
time well sussed, I can 
sing all those songs and 
I've got my own versions 
of them so I can't be 
accused of that anymore. 

PT. I think it goes 
against the grain with 
traditional music to not 
sing traditional songs 
because someone else 


sings them, I mean you 
should all be singing 
them, really... 

BD. It wasn't 
traditional, it Has a 
revival. The people 
involved were trying to 
be as intelligent about 
their approach to being 
revivalists with respect 
to the tradition and also 
the direction. I started 
writing because we were 
supposed to have learned 
something from the music 
that we'd lost in order 
to go forth into the 
future. That was the 
basic thing. And that's 
what the communist party 
got right, they were 
quite correct about that; ( 
you've got something of 
your own, don't always , 
accept these imports, 
because they're only 
going to give you a one- 
dimensional view of 
yourself. 

PT. Soon, in '66/'67, the 
whole musical scene 
begins to change. The 
barriers started to break 
down between the 
different kinds of music. 

I remember in the late 
sixties, when you had 
record labels that were 
supposedly 'head' labels, 
and you'd have a rock 
band, you'd have a folk 
singer, you'd have a jazz 

BD. That's'right. And it 
wa6 good, it worked. I 
think what you're saying 
i6 absolutely true, it 
just took that length of 
time to form. There were 
a lot of universal 
concepts flying around. 

Art had to sort of 
encompass everything, you 
got concept records 
starting to appear, and 
everybody wa6 trying to 
get philosophy and 
everything into a 
nutshell, and in such a 
way that it couldn't 
possibly be prejudicial 
against any other type, 
so you could actually 
produce English 
traditional music in such 
a way that nobody felt 
you were being 
nationalistic or any of 
those things. It was 
interesting, because 
people had never heard it 
before, which was 
wonderful; the fact that 
it had died before the 
First World War was a 
great shame, but now you 
had this completely new 
audience, whose parents 
had been raised on 
bullshit and who, for 
once in their lives, were 
getting real music, were 
meeting new people, had 
black friends and... it 
was all beginning to 
happen. Folk singers 
could put the odd blue 
note in and it was still 
acceptable as traditional 








tasteful. 

PT. So when did you start 
playing on a more full¬ 
time level with your 
brother ? 

\ BD. Well, I tell ybu, I 
took up the fiddle and 
uh... it really got the 
better of me. You find 
that anybody that takes 
up the fiddle in later 
. years ha6 had big 

problems. Because it had 
really got a hold of me I 
played and played and 
played; first of all I 
got stomach ulcers, which 
I was slightly exacerbated 
by the amount of times I 
didn't go to bed, that i6 
to sleep, for days and 
bloody weeks on end... I 
used to stay up for a 
whole nine or eleven 
days, just to see what it 
was like! Always survived 
on huge amounts of food 
and drink, y'kriow, but... 

[ then, eventually I 

reached such a state with 
it that I couldn't really 
play anymore, so I saw 
this job advertised as a 
french polisher at a harp 
workshop, and I worked 
there for a year, but I 
was still playing every 
possible minute - playing 
' the fiddle, trying to 
roaster the fuckin' thing, 

I y'know, trying to become 
proficient on it. And the 
longer I went on the more 
f I seemed to be getting 
worse in my own head. A 
certain amount of 
perfectionism starts to 
set in, then you become 
l quite a prat. So I was 
I working at thi6 firm, 
playing every minute that 
I had, and I had a 
complete and utter 
nervous breakdown. I was 
signed off everything by 
a doctor for a year. 

PT. When would this be? 

I BD. 1968. For about six 
months all I could see 
was a big dark hole, and 
a bloke with big horn6 at 
the other end sort of 
beckoning me, you know - 
it was absolute hell. 
Really a very weird thing 
to happen to you. Anyway, 
I got over that, and my 
j brother had just started 
teaching, silly fool: 
he'd gone to a teacher's 
I training college, he 
said, "I hate this 
teaching game" - he'd 
only done it for three 
months - "it's fuckin' 
useless, I'll hand me 
| notice in, how do you 
fancy we'll give it a go 
together?" So we did. 

PT. You were still up in 
j Harrogate ? 

BB. No, I'd left 
Harrogate a long time 
before that, I'd been 
, travelling the country, 

1 and I had a base in 


London already, so we 
came down to London to 
stay with some of his 
friends, and we got it 
all together and really 
moved into London in a 
big way - that was at the 
end of '68. 

PT. Good time to be in 
London, I should imagine? 

BD. Wonderful, yeah. Mind 
you, Edinburgh wa6 
better, I can tell you, 
if you wanted a good time 
and also the 

philosophical stuff, you 
wanted good conversations 
about music or any other 
damn thing, Edinburgh was 
a wonderful place in the 
sixties. That's where I 
ran away to, I was at 
college, all that 
bollocks, you know, I had 
to face my parents and 
say "look, I've been 
doing this for your sake" 
- and kids are still 
doing this - "I'm very 
6orry but I've come to 
the end of my tether". 
What I did was, I wrote 
them a letter. Most 
people run away to 
London, but I ran away to 
Edinburgh. Eventually I 
ended up in London 
though. 

PT. So you're living in 
London,with your brother, 
you're now giving it a 
blast as a duo... 

BD. And we were 
successful overnight with 
the folkies, you know, we 
went up to the top income 
bracket overnight - we 
got as much a6 any other 
folk 6inger did, which in 
those days was bloody 
good. 

PT. What did you do, 
Cousins and places like 
this ? 

BD. We did the Cousins, 
The Troubadour, we did 
Bunjies, and we did every 
possible village and town 
in this country about 
three times over between 
'69 and '76, during which 
time we didn't always 
play together. We did 
twenty-five dates a month 
for about four years. 


ROUT OF THE BLUES 
LORD OF ALL I BEHOLD 

'Rout of the Blues ' was 
the ground-breaking first 
Dransfields ' LP. It 
became a Melody Maker 
'album of the year' at 
the time, and is 
essential listening for 
all interested parties. 

'Lord of All I Behold' 
was its successor. and 
Barry is less than happy 
with it. Like most 
creative artists, though, 
Barry is naturally 
critical of any of his 


own work which he feels 
fell short of the mark 
for him, and it should be 
pointed out that the 
album does contain 
worthwhile work. 


PT. Then you got a deal 
with Leadersound, didn't 

BD. Yeah. 

PT. And I'm right in 
thinking that 'Rout of 
the Blues' was the first 
album? 

BD. That's right. 

PT. And it got an 
incredibly favourable 
response, became a Melody 
Maker 'album of the year' 
at the time. 

BD. It did, yeah, I mean 
to this day I am a bit 
surprised, but I can see 
also why they liked it, 
because it was a bit 
crude, and it's a bit 
naive, which i6 good for 
folk music, you know; we 
were naive and loud. 

PT. Sold well? 

BD. Well, for a folk 


not long, under a year, 
and then it trickled 
along. By the time the 
seventies arrived you 
were lucky to do five 
thousand, which i6 what 
my solo album did. That's 
the way folk music went, 
unfortunately, which i6 
why I'm mending fiddles 
right now. 

PT. The next album is 
'Lord of All I Behold'. 

BD. Yeah, disappointing. 
Very, very poor compared 
to the first one. It sort 
of fell flat on its face. 
It was a pretty poor 
concept, you know, and 
basically my fault - even 
the title palls - it's a 
corny idea. And I must 
say to this day I don't 
like that record and I 
would never play it. Our 
last record together, as . 
far as I'm concerned, is 
our second album. The one 
we made for Neil Wayne. 

PT. 'Popular to Contrary 
Belief'... 

BD. 'Popular to Contrary 
Belief', yeah, that's our 
second album, on the 
lines of 'Rout of the 
Blues', but in my opinion 
better. Same sort of 
material, same sort of 
bollocks in it, same sort 











of approach, all recorded 
at once, no overdubs. The 
way we recorded was two 
micro-phones, mnd I stood 
and played the fiddle and 
sang, and Robin stood the 
other side. 'Popular to 
Contrary Belief' took six 
hours to record. So did 
'Rout Of The Blues'. 

That's how it's done! 

PT. 'Lord Of All I 
Behold' didn't sell 
anywhere near as well as 
'Rout Of The Blues' 
either, although I seem 
to remember it didn't get 
received badly? 

BD. No, by that time if 
you'd had an album of the 
Year ('Rout of the 
Blues') and people got 
the next one, they're 
usually pretty happy with 
that one as well. At that 
particular time people 
were being very kind to 
us, mainly because of our 
stage performances I 
think which, although 
they lacked finesse, were 
interesting. We used to 
go along and have a good 
night. I thought that 
that's probably why 
our album sold; because 
you'd given them a really 
good night at 
some club. And in those 
days clubs had up to five 
hundred people in them. 
Depending on the size of . 
room, you used to get 
some bloody massive folk 
clubs. And still no PA 
system of course. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS 
FIASCO. THE FIRST SOLO 
ALBUM. THE DRANSFIELD 
BAND. 


PT. How did that solo 
album for the Folk Mill 
label come about? 

BD. Well that came about 
because after this 'Lord 
of All I Behold', which 
still embarasses me, I 
was so unhappy with it 
that I said to Robin, 

"I'm going back on the 
road on my own, I want to 
get back to being a bloke 
with a fiddle and singing 
and playing at the same 
time, I'm absolutely 
fucking sick”... and he 
said, "One last thing we 
could try - how would you 
like to be really 
famous?" I said "not a 
lot", and he replied "Are 
you sure, because I've 
heard about this bloke 
called Joe Lustig who's 
managing Ralph McTell and 
he's a big star now - 
they're going big for 
traditional music now, 
you never know, they 
might take us on". I was 
sort of pissed at the 
time, I always was 
pissed in those days. I 
certainly wasn't into 
drugs or anything like 
that, but I was 


definitely well into 
drink, and I wasn't 
feeling very well most of 
the time; that was one of 
my main problems. And for 
some reason I let him go 
ahead with it, in spite 
of my lack of enthusiasm 
for it. I was not at all 
enthusiastic about the 
idea of trying to make 
what we did truly 
commercial. I didn't 
think it had any real 
possibility, I couldn't, 
see it, and I still 
don't, not really, not 
with the amount of 
fuckin' morons there are 
out there, the sort of 
choice of music that 
they've got. What chance 
do I stand, with my 
little fiddle and my few 
folk songs? 

PT. What happened with 
Joe Lustig, then ? 

BD. So, Joe Lustig jumped 
at it, absolutely jumped 
at it, and he signed us 
up for a three album 
deal. Ten thousand 
dollars advance for the 
first album, each; 
fifteen thousand dollars 
advance for the second 
album, each, and twenty- 
five thousand dollars, 
each, for the third album 
- three year6, three 
albums. And there was an 
option for a second album 
in each year which we 
were supposed to take up. 
And I saw this, and I was 
getting more and more 
shit-scared. I don't know 
why I signed the 
contracts, but I did. I 
signed a management 
contract with Joe Lustig, 

I Bigned this ridiculous 
recording deal with 
Warner Bros., and I got 
my first cheque for ten 
thousand dollars, and I 
sat in my place in 
Palmers Green with ten 
grand in my hand, I mean 
ten thousand dollars 
which at the time wa6 
worth knack-all, I mean 
(humourously) five 
thousand pounds that's 
all! 

PT. A mere bag of 
chips... 

BD. A mere bag of chips, 
yeah. And I said to 
Robin, "I don't like 
this ..." "Oh no", he 
said, "you can't say 
that". I said, "I 
fuckin' can!", and a big 
brotherly argument 
started up. I told him, 
"I'll ring right now, and 
tell him to stuff his 
money - I'll tear his 
cheque up, you see if I 
don't". The final straw 
was actually that our 
first gig was support to 
Mary Hopkin, and I turned 
to Robin and said, "I 
told you, I told you - 
they'll have us in 
fuckin' shirts like them 
fuckin' Spinners next... 


(hoots of laughter all 
round). I said, "well 
have them bloody shirts 
with no collars, a 
medallion, and all that 
6hite and them asking us 
to swear a lot with a 
Yorkshire accent", you 
know, things like that... 
thi6 is no good for me. 

So I rang Joe Lustig, and 
it was really funny, he 
said "Calm down, calm 
down, everything'll be 
OK, come around and see 
me." So I went around to 
6ee him. He said, "The 
reason I've asked you 
around here is, I know 
what's the matter with 
you - you're a bit 
scared, you've got all 
this money, you're a 
young boy, you've got 
plenty of dough now, 
you're on the road to 
succe66. Your problem is 
you've never had any 
money and this has 
frightened you." I said, 
"Not exactly... what 
about this Mary Hopkin 
crap?" "Oh well, 
that's just a stepping 
stone to better things 
you know". So I said "No 
- I am not going on tour 
with Mary Hopkin. All the 
people that I fuckin' 
fought for, thought 
about, for the last ten 
years, I am not going to 
go to America with 'Those 
were The Days My Friend' 
and all that shit, I 
don't care how much money 
you give me I am not 
going on that tour". He 
said "Well look, I know 
thi6 guy, he'6 a 
psychoanalyst..' (hoots 
of laughter) "I'll pay 
you. I'll pay you to go 
to the psychoanalyst". I 
said, "This is 
ridiculous, this is 
absolutely ridiculous!" 
So, the cheques were all 
sent back to Burbank, 
California, the contracts 
were all torn up, and Joe 
Lustig said "I'll see you 
never work again.' 

PT. And what did Robin 
have to say about all 
this? 

BD. I think he was 
wanting to commit 
suicide... 

PT. Robin was seeing the 
psychoanalyst! 

BD. Yeah, (laughs) 
something like that. It 
was terrible, it was 
extremely bad news. And I 
am sorry to this day, I'm 
sorry to Joe Lustig and 
everybody for the trouble 
it caused. Joe's a good 
man in his own field, you 
know. He could take this 
file (indicates file in 
his hand) and make it 
into a star. He's that 
sort of a bloke. Not that 
he does, I mean he takes 
good people most of the 
time. But it's not the 
sort of thing that was 


for me and I think he 
eventually realised it, 
because he came round in 
the end, and he helped me 
to make that solo album, 
for which I got a really 
decent advance. 

PT. That LP, just called 
'Barry Dransfield', came 
out on the Folk Mill 
label, which I think only 
did about five albums. 

BD. It was deleted in 
nine months. 

PT. You were saying 
there's not much chance 
of it being reissued? 

BD. No, well I did try 
and get it reissued. This 
Dutch company, about 1978 
I think it was, they... I 
was in much need of a bit 
of encouragement at the 
time, having just been 
blown out by 
Transatlantic, I shall 
never re6t over those 
bastards. It was the 
first record company that 
Dave Stewart and Annie 
Lennox got onto I think, 
because I did the demos 
with them, they're great 
mates of mine. 

PT. Eddie Chin, who was 
the bas6 player with The 
Tourists, used to live in 
the flat above me. How 
about that!? (thi6 is 
Nick talking) 

BD. We're> talking about 
before The Tourist.6, when 
they were The Catch, and 
they had a record deal 
with this terrible 
company that completely 
and utterly screwed me up 
forever. 

PT. What happened ? 

BD. Well... after that 
solo album, me and Robin 
decided we'd try for a 
band, and we had a four- 
piece band for about 
three years, travelling 
the Continent, France 
mostly. 

PT. What wa6 that called? 

BD. We just called 
ourselves 'Dransfield' 
most of the time. People 
used to say it was Robin 
and Barry Dransfield, or 
Dransfield, or 
Dransfields. I never was 
too sure what the hell to 
call it. Mainly because 
every time I suggested 
anything, everybody said 
”0h that won't work" 
(laughs). That i6 one of 
the reasons that I'd gone 
back to being a solo 
performer anyway, because 
I can't bear that. 
Everytime I get an idea, 
with other people, it's 
always no good and yet 
when I'm on my own and I 
try things out, they 
always work - so I can't 
6ee why they haven't gone 
along with me. 
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BD. Well it was me and my 
brother and Brian 
Harrison (bass), and a 
drummer called Bob 
Critchely, a wonderful 
bloke who I haven't seen 
for a long time. I wish I 
had 'cause he was one of 
my favourite people. He 
used to play with a group 
called Decameron. 

PT. So you had this band 
and you were based on the 
Continent... 

BD. We used to play in 
France all the time, it 
was the only way we 
could get a fee. By '76 a 
band got the same fee as 
I got myself in an art 
college say in Hatfield 
or something in '73. 
Basically the fees were 
going down. So we found 
out that on the Continent 
they were still paying 
good money - they were 
paying £200 to £300 a 
night for a band, instead 
of sixty pounds in 
London. 


FIDDLER'S DREAM 

The recording of the 
album by the band 
Bransfield, released on 
Transatlantic, was not 
entirely a happy 
experience for Barry. He 
regards the record as 
something of a demo for 
an even greater album 
that might have been. 
Suffice it to say for now 


that 'Fiddler's Dream' is 
an extremely good, very 
under-rated and very 
unobtainable album 
If the band had 
been able to put in all 
the work on it that they 
obviously would have 
liked, it. would probably 
have been a classic. To 
my ears it sounds rather 
like one anyway, though 
perhaps a very slightly 
unfinished classic would 
be fair. 

Re should also add that 
the comments here do not 
refer to the present, 
company running 
Transatlantic Records... 


PT. What was the big 
hang-up with 
Transatlantic, then? 

BD. I've got nothing but 
bad to say about 
Transatlantic - they were 
absolute bastards. 


BD. We made one record 
for them. It wa6 called 
"Fiddler's Dream". This 
was an album that we made 
under the title of 
Dransfield. It was a band 
album. I thought it had 
some fair old sparks in 
it. I wrote most of it; 
it was a bit psychedelic 
had some fiddle put 
through the desk 
sort of stuff 
on it, and if 
you heard it, I'm sure’ 


there's a lot that you 
would like about it. The 
ba6s player produced it, 
and he made a good job 
with the money he had 
available. Because 
Transatlantic wouldn't 
even pay to have it 
mixed. I had a publishing 
advance, about fifteen 
hundred or something, so 
I said "OK, there's 
fifteen hundred quid to 
mix it with". It was 
extremely well received, 
the album. That kind of 
music was not 
particularly the thing 
anymore, I suppose, but 
Transatlantic didn't help 
by not giving it 
anything. It had been a 
great disappointment to 
me. I still thought 
fundamentally it had a 
lot going for it, but it 
didn't have the kind of 
money spent on it that it 
needed, and that was down 
to the meanness of 
Transatlantic. They 
weren't prepared to back 
us. They would only go a6 
far as they could be sure 
of getting their money 
back, wouldn't advance 
one halfpenny or help you 
one halfpenny towards it. 
And there were various 
people that worked 
down there 
actually 


things like "you're just 
not good enough", you 
know, "this is not good 
enough, how do you expect 
us to make money from 
this?" - I've actually , 
had that from their 
crappy fuckin' A&R 
people. 


With both Barry and Nick 
almost speechless over 
past bad business, we 
leave the Barry 
Dransf ield story for 
now. Next- issue, 

Barry talks about 
his involvement 
in the ’Morris On ' } 

project, his ^ j 

later 'Bowin ' & ^ 

Scrapin ' solo 
album, and 
more about 
recent 
times wi th 
(we hope) a 
discography. 





































Last time, we left Spirit on the verge of breaking up 
altogether. Andes and Ferguson had quit to form 
Jo Jo Gunne, and as we shall see the rest of the 
band more or less disintegrated... 

In the Summer of 1970 Randy California 
suffered a riding accident, knocking a four- 
inch fracture across his skull. The fate of the 
horse is unknown, and probably unimportant 
except it was the lone witness and might have 
given some clue to Randy's behaviour 
thereafter. The band missed out on playing 
the Isle of Wight festival as a consequence. A 
friend of Randy's, John Arliss, was enlisted on 
bass duties but with Randy apparently unable | 
to decide which way he wanted to hold his . 
guitar the band only stumbled forth as far as 
May 1971 whereupon Randy left and Arliss 
followed close behind, the former to become 
reincarnated as Kaptain Kopter and Arliss to j 
join a band called Red Herring. That might or | 
might not be true; Arliss certainly stayed long 
enough to get credited on the Kapt. Kopter 
single "Walking The Dog" / "Live For The 
Day" (both bob-album tracks) Ed Cassidy and 
John Locke, the remaining members of Spirit, 
recruited a Texan chap called A1 Staehely (late 
of an outfit called Pumpkin, and a friend of 
Mark Andes: another former Pumpkin 
member was Curley Smith who was working 
beside Andes in Jo Jo Gunne) and together 
recorded a very un-Spirit like album called 
Feedback. Al's brother J. Christian (Staehely) - 
ex-Crackerjack - was roped in afterwards to 
overdub guitar. By this time, the only old 
Spirit numbers performed live were 
apparently 'I Got A Line On You' and Natures 
Child’, the rest of the set being made up of the 
new material which eventually surfaced on 
the LP. Just about the only redeeming features 
of the album were the three tracks by John 
Locke; unfortunately however even on these 


the Staehely's managed to drown Locke's 
keyboards with a tidal wave of banality. Only 
one nearly good song is pulled out of the 
Staehely songwriting bag: the 
autobiographical 'Mellow Morning", co¬ 
written by Matt Andes. Otherwise, forget it. 

The line up lurched on for a few months, until 
in August 1972 Cass left in the midst of 
recording a second - or is it 6th? - album. 
Recruiting (gasp) one Cozy Powell who had 
been fired by Jeff Beck the month before, the 
band quickly lost him and eventually toured 
Australia in 1973 with a guy called Stu Perry 
on drums - by that time John Locke had left to 
follow a solo career so the line up actually 
contained none of the original cast of Spirit. 
Billing themselves in Australia as "Spirit 
featuring The Staehely Brothers", they actually 
did well with the then less-discerning 
Australian audiences and were the surprise 
hit at the Sudbury Festival; unfortunately 
however the tour had to be cut short due to 
financial problems after one of their sound 
men disappeared (presumably with the cash), 
so it was back to the 'States and back onto the 
road again. The tour kicked off at the 
Andrews Outdoor Amphitheatre in Honolulu 
(where J. Christian leapt onto stage dressed in | 

his best silver lame jump suit...), the band 
playing a selection of songs from "Feedback" j 
and their new album 'Sta-Hay-Lee', which 
was recorded mainly in 1972 with both Cass | 
and Locke uncredited although they played 
on a couple of tracks, Locke actually 
contributing the song "Concrete And Steel". 

The drummer credited on the album is Stoop 
Hairy which, if you say it quickly enough, 
comes out as Stu Perry. 

But what of the real Spirit, now 
masquerading as Kaptain Kopter and The 
Fabulous Twirly Birds? The album of the 
same name released by Epic - recorded before 



Cass joined full-time although he guested on 
'Mother and Child Reunion’ and 'Rainbow' 
under the guise of Cass Strange Drums - is a 
heavy Hendrix styled workout featuring Noel 
Redding (as Clit McTorius) on bass and, so 
legend has it, a couple of Byrds on 'Rain'. 
Kevin Kelly almost certainly was on there, but 
anyone other than him is doubtful. Names 
that are credited however include Tim 
McGovern and Henry Manchovitz on drums; 
Manchovitz was actually Leslie Simpson from 
the band Road (who's LP "Road" gives "thanks 
to Spiritual energy, lending weight to the 
rumour that Randy actually played on it) - 
Simpson was also in Stray Dog and the Noel 
Redding Band. Also credited are Charlie 
Bundy on bass and one Larry Weisberg, 
otherwise known as Larry 'Fuzzy' Knight (ex- 
Peter Kaukonen's Black Kangaroo) on bass 
and vocals. The album was recorded at three 
different locations in Los Angeles - Larabee, 
Sun West and Sound City Studios - and was 
top of the UK import charts for seven weeks 
in all. A devastating live radio-broadcast tape 
of the Kaptain Kopter band is in 
circulation which includes a jam entitled 
'Melting into the Furniture' amongst other 
tracks lifted from the LP. 

Meanwhile, Randy, Tim McGovern and 
Fuzzy Knight were playing one night in June 
1972 at a club called The Corrall in Topanga 
Canyon; leastways, McGovern was booked to 
play but didn't turn up so Cass was drafted in 
once again. It worked pretty well, the band 
decided to continue as Kaptain Kopter Mark 2 
for a while until a European tour offer came 
about whereupon they were billed 
everywhere as The Original Spirit' by the 
promoters and decided to pinch the name yet 
a second time. Ed Cassidy, Fuzzy Knight and 
Randy California therefore toured Holland, 
Germany, Norway, Switzerland, Italy, 
Denmark and finally Britain as Spirit in 
March/April 1973, clocking up an all-time 
record for encores (seven) at the Rainbow in 
the process but also sinking to the depths of 
miming on "The Old Grey Whistle Test". At 
one point Randy also jumped onto the 
stage wearing nothing but a pair of jackboots 
and an athletic support. People sure did wear 
curious things in those days. It was however 
during the run-up to the Euro-tour that the 
band began work on their legendary 
"Potatoland" album. 

The great 'Potatoland' Controversy has never 
been satisfactorily resolved; or, to be more 
correct, it's been resolved so many times and 
by so many different people that the truth of 
the matter remains shrouded in mystery. For 
what it’s worth, the following is the way I've 
always understood it. For a start, Cassidy has 
described the concept thus: "Randy had a 
vision about the Potato People. They're the 
ones who never do anything adventurous, 
who lead dull, grey lives. He used this to plan 
a concept album, and we had this fantastic 
cover idea worked out and everything. 
However, the record company didn't think it 
was a very good idea and chopped the album. 
Now we have no concept but just some plain 
old good Rock 'n' Roll. We still have a few 
songs from the concept, but we had to cut a 
few as they didn't fit in.” 

For his part, Randy backs up the basic story 
in an interview with Jeff Gold that was 
released as a promotional LP for radio station 
use a few years back: "The 'Potatoland' story 
really begins on a cold and cloudy winter 





























morning along the beach in Malibu in 1971.1 
just came in from my daily cold swim in the 
ocean, when I tinned on the television set and 
there was Julia Child pulling a tray of baked 
potatoes out from her oven. As I was drying 
myself off, she started to say how cute the 
poatatoes were and how they all had 
interesting faces; I thought how funny it 
would be if all the potatoes stood up, got out 
of their tray and started marching around the 
room chanting 'We are the potato faced 
people...'. Just as my imagination began to 
really run wild they cut to a Camel Filters 
advert. Hmm, I thought, this isn't for 
everybody! Anyway, Cass and I got together 
and started to write some songs. We were still 
signed to CBS as Kaptain Kopter at the time, 
and we went into the studio under that name 
and started to work on 'Potatoland'. We got a 
little demo tape together and sent it to the big 
guys in New York. They didn't like it, needless 
to say. Then we got booked on a tour of 
England, took the tapes with us and played 
them on the BBC. I guess that's how people 
got to hear them." So much for the story 
behind "Potatoland"; now what about the 1 

story of Potatoland? It was the dialogue | 

interpolating the numbers that put Columbia off . 
the project as much as anything: the album 
opens with Kaptain Kopter (Randy himself, 
natch) and Commander Cassidy cruising out 
of L.A. in their Koptermobile, whereupon they j 
turn off into a timewarp and encounter a giant | 
chocolate eclair, a telephone receiver carved 
out of a giant potato (cue "Potatoland 
Information") and, once they enter "Fish Fry 
Road" they stumble across hordes of 
screaming potatoes being fried alive on a 
stove. Amongst all this occurs some excellent 
music, including two new versions of "1984", 
"Walking The Dog" (the old Rufus Thomas 
number), "Natures Way" and "It's Time Now”. 

On April 1st 1973, during the British leg of 
the tour, the band’s van containing all their 
equipment was Spirited away. Although 
recovered intact three days later, the problems 
of that coupled with the apathy over the 
Potatoland album imbalanced Randy and he 
launched himself off Chelsea bridge in 
London with a view to ending it all. Happily, 
he was fished out alive by a passer-by only to 
arise like Triton from the waters for die 
Rainbow gig on the 14th. CBS, flushed with 
the success of the British tour, rushed out a 
'Best of Spirit' complilation (which actually hit 1 
the streets in June, coincidentally at the same 
moment as the Sta-Hay-Lee album was 
released), the liner notes of which alluded to 
'A new album to be issued shortly’. Reported 
variously as being called "What's my Spirit?", 
"Randy California and Ed Cassidy Together 
Again" (bearing in mind that they still didn't 
officially own the rights to the name Spirit) 
and "Journey Through Potatoland", the only 
positive evidence extant is that the Potatoland 
masters found their way to CBS UK and that 
the censor was told to get to work pretty 
heavily on the contents before it ever saw the 
light of day. It never did. The bootleggers soon 
got to work however, and along with the BBC 
"In Concert" recording referred to above by 
Randy, two different versions of the original 
'Potatoland' became quickly available, both of 
which bear scant resemblance to the 1981 
Rhino/Beggars Banquet LP of the same name. 
Presumably the second, shorter of the two 
tapes, is the sanitised version that Cass refers 
to above, athough which is the 'master' that | 
was given to CBS (if either of them are) is an 
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endless hole of a question. Interestingly 
enough, the recent Chord CD release of the so- 
called "original Potatoland tapes" contain an 
extra track ("Salvation") which to my 
knowledge doesn't turn up on any of the 
original tapes, although it certainly sounds 
contemporary with the rest of the material 
and was confirmed as being such by Bruce 
Pates, the American Spiritophile who actually 
supplied the band with the missing masters 
for Side 2. The rest of the CD version was put 
together using old acetates, plus whatever 
original recordings Randy had managed to 
hang on to. 

Somewhere in amongst all these events 
Randy found himself in Island Records Basing 
Street Studios in London, whereupon he was 
awarded the dubious merit of playing the 
lead solo on the song 'Red Shift' for Peter 
Hamill's (he of Van Der Graf Generator fame) 
album "The Silent Comer And The Empty 
Stage”. Worth checking out, it's the highpoint 
of an otherwise dull album... 


—— 1961 * 

~~| Immediately after the UK tour, Randy, Cass 

I and 'Fuzzy' Knight returned to the 'States 
j whereupon a disheartened and still somewhat 
I scrambled Mr California split for the island 
I paradise of Maui. Between dishwashing and 
I other humble occupations (working in a 
charcoal factory, picking pineapples and 
acting as a part-time caretaker in a local 
church are three I've heard of) Randy 
continued to write songs; Cassidy and Knight 
meanwhile regained the rights to the name 
'Spirit' and hit the road with the idea of 
performing straight cover versions of old 
Spirit material. The band consisted of Scott 
Shelly (ex-Seals & Croft) and Steve Edwards 
(who he?) on guitar - later replaced by Donnie 
Dacus - and a guy called Steve Olitzky on 
keyboards. The band played for around a year 
(until the end of 1974) and were pretty well 
received, eventually falling out over what 
material should appear on the album (which 
was never released). Cassidy meanwhile re¬ 
married - a lady called Beverley this time - 



















and shortly afterwards stumbled into a 
. clairvoyant who told him to get back in touch 
with Randy again. (C'mon! I only repeat what 
I hear!) The result of all this was that, in late 
1974, California, Cassidy and the newly 
redundant Mark Andes did a short tour of the 
States as a power trio, being joined on at least 
one occasion (in Denver) by John Locke. Locke 
subsequently returned to session work, Andes 
joined Firefall and new bassist Barry Keene 
(late of Ike and Tina Turner and Frank Zappa) 
was recruited to complete the tour. The 
money they earned from that tour - reputedly 
from one date alone at Tampa, Florida, when 
they stood in for Alvin Lee, ex-Ten Years 
After, after he had cancelled at the last 
moment (Led Zeppelin did a similar thing in 
Miami, causing Spirit to use the publicity 
about 'big-name UK bands charging high 
ticket prices and then cancelling at the last 
minute" to their own advantage) - was enough 
to finance a trip to Studio 70 in Tampa to 
record a double album's worth of material, 
again with David Briggs producing. Still 
without a contract of any sort (their contract 
with Epic, part of the CBS empire, having 
terminated), the recordings were eventually 
picked up on by Mercury Records (part of the 
Phonogram empire) and released in June 1975 
as a double album called 'Spirit of 76" 
(although white-label promos for Radio 
stations took single album format). Why "76" 
in 75? An allusion to the great goldrush of a 
hundred years before, of course - you’d be 
amazed how many people ask that question 
though. 

Spirit of 76' is something of a compromise or 
extension of the Potatoland project, containing 
the same general theme (the decline in US 
values, the album purporting to be "A Bi- 
Centennial memorial album") which raises it's 
head later on 'Future Games’ in the number 
"Jack Bond Speaks". Jack Bond himself 
saturates Spirit of 76, his distorted messages 
to mankind rumbling deep in the mix; the 
character stems from the Urantian Philosophy 
which Randy follows, Urantia being a name 
for the old Earth, kind of like the dry bits near 
Atlantis I guess. The Urantian doctrine 
reputedly stems from a document unearthed 
in Cleveland in 1935 which eventually 
resulted in a "foundation" being formed in 
Chicago. Jack Bond, who is a law-keeping 
force in Urantia, was himself much respected 
by the Spanish surrealist Salvador Dali. Dali 
himself will crop up again later in this article, 
but meanwhile, back to the music... 

As a comeback album. Spirit of 76 is a 
mindblower; ignore the critical waffle about it 
being "schizophrenic, containing some of the 
most amateurish psychedelic jurtk ever 
recorded next to tracks of startling originality 
and power" (Rolling Stone magazine), since 
I'm taking the trouble to write this piece I'm 
gonna have my say: this album is a stone-cold 
classic San Andreas 'quake of an earth mover 
wherein perfection is repeatedly attained, and 
you should move Heaven and Urantia to 
obtain a copy. Tracks include two direct links 
back to Potatoland; "Walking The Dog" 
making a glorious comeback and a snippet of 
"Natures Way" appearing just before "Hey 
Joe" with it’s swirling synthesiser motif by 
someone called Benji. Other covers include 
"Like A Rolling Stone", "The Times They Are 
A Changin'" and the Stones' "Happy", together 
making up one totally mesmerising elpee. 
Sadly, the public disagreed. It was deleted 
soon after it came out. 


This masterpiece was followed fairly quickly 
in October 1975 by "Son of Spirit", complete 
with original Spirit logo on the bannerheading 
(although legend has it that Salvador Dali was 
to have designed the sleeve) and a reunion of 
sorts when John Locke once again rejoined the 
band on a supporting t($«. Another ofctfte lost 
Potatoland tracks appears'on here, a recut 
gem entitled "It's Time Now"; for many people 
however, the album was saturated by too 
many religious themes ("Holy Man" with 
references to Noah, Moses and Jesus; "The 
Family" about Jewish religious ties and the 
quasi-mysticism of "Looking Into Darkness") 
so the album was shelved for UK release by 
Mercury following the perfectly executed 
swallow dive performed by "Spirit of 76" 
sales. 

Shortly after the album’s release. New Yorker 
Barry Keene (obviously tired of flying back 
and forth to the West Coast) was replaced by 
John Terlep from Phoenix, Arizona. Just 
enough interest was generated by sales of 
"Son Of Spirit" for the band to record a follow¬ 
up album, the result being "Farther Along", 

I released in June 1976 and once again shelved 
, for UK release, which is a shame because it's 
one of the better mid-period Spirit LP's. 

I Produced by one-time Jefferson Airplane 
producer A1 Schmitt, guest musicians 
I included former John Mayall sax honker Ernie 
] Watts (on "Stoney Night") and former Frank 
Zappa stalwart Ian Underwood on 
i "Pineapple" - the guitar line of which harks 
back to Randy's blues origins, having been 
lifted direct from Wes Montgomery.) More 
interestingly, the album included all the 
original members of Spirit with the exception 
of Jay Ferguson, who was at the time working 
on his solo album for Asylum (following four 
albums of decreasing merit with Jo Jo Gunne) 
entitled "All alone in the End Zone", a fine 
album with flashes of Spiritual inspiration 
which had the critics strictly divided. Of the 
other members of the original Spirit line-up, 
Mark Andes and John Locke had toured with 
Albert Hammond's band (and Locke has 
briefly been with David Cassidy, but we'll 
pass over that!), and Andes had also been 
spending some time with Firefall. 

The total reunion did eventually take place 
however, on August 28th 1976 at the Civic 
Center in Santa Monica. Firefall opened the 
show, replete with Andes, and Neil Young got 
i up and jammed with them on the encore - 
"Just Like Tom Thumb’s Blues". Spirit 
followed, totally unrehearsed, and all went 
well until their encore whereupon a whiskey- 
sodden Neil Young stumbled on stage and 
started to sing - off key - in Randy's ear. A 
recording of the night reveals that Randy had 
just ripped into one of the finest guitar solo's 
I’ve ever heard him perform, during an 
inspired version of "Like a Rolling Stone", and 
with that Randy pushes Young aside, the song 
disintegrates and the band begins to walk off 
the stage in protest. Ferguson claims he can 
remember Locke shouting "I'll never play with 
Randy again for as long as I live!" at the top of 
his lungs; he did however, at the end of 1977, 
but it was as a trio (with Fuzzy Knight back 
on bass) that the final LP was released for 
Mercury entitled 'Future Games'. 

Now I'm going to take up my own critical 
stance against the rest of the world again here 
and claim that 'Future Games' is one of the 
premier potboilers of kaleidoscopic sound 
ever recorded. Most long-time Spirit fans 
loathe the album and even Randy hates the 


thing, "It was rushed, and isn't very musical", 

I but it's a concept so complicated and is yet 
such a chemical refinery of sound, working on 
at least three different levels at once, that it 
takes you to a new dimension every time you 
play it. A quick tour of the Kaptain's quirks is 
called for maybe before moving on: the 
numerous Star Trek quotes that litter the 
album are taken from an episode called 
'Turnabout Intruder", the last of the regular 
serie^lfhough a few moments are lifted 
fronvfilsewhere as well; the song 'Nature's 
WayTippears here for the fifth time on a Spirit 
album, albeit only as a snatch within "The 
Stars Are Love" (the same thing as happened 
on "Spirit of 76", just before 'Hey Joe'), and 
Kim Fowley manages to almost screw up two 
numbers ("Buried In My Brain" and "Bionic 
Unit") with his lame lyrics. Those tracks, as 
with all the others on the album, are saved 
however by some of Randy California’s finest 
guitar playing to date It's mixed low in 
places, you have to stretch out your ears to 
hear it, but on tracks like "Detroit City", 
"Monkey See, Monkey Do" and "Hawaiian 
Times" (which also features some great John 
Locke piano) you can hear a near-perfect 
selection of his many styles. 

At which point we'll take a break once again, 
returning next issue to conclude the story so far. 
Endless thanks are due as always to Bruce Pates, 
Colin Hdl, Mike Ware and Ian Gilmore who have 
all given their time freely towards getting this epic 
anywhere near completion.. 


(Phil) 
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enquiries were to see the ever- 
helpful Lips management/booking 
lady Michele Vlasimsky sending me 
tapes of even more up-to-date 
material - including the stunning 
new album by the band which I 
attempted to describe in Issue 3 

- 1 was getting spoilt for choice 
in what to be playing. It turned 
out that ’Telepathic Surgery’ was 
to be the last recorded excursion 
for Lips drummer Richard English 

- prophetically, his eye, which 
had been seen peeled back 
viciously on the reverse of 'Hear 
It is’, was now shown being 
washed down a drain. Richard’s 
departure was actually a little 
more prosaic than that, but I’ll 
leave Fred to elicit that 
particular tale in his interview 
later on in this piece. 

What follows then is a 
transcript of Fred Mills’ 
interview with Wayne Coyne, 
recorded in the back of the tour 
van immediately prior to the 
band’s soundcheck for their show 
at the Pterodactyl Club. 

Charlotte, North Carolina USA on 
October 11th, 1989 - a show which 

was described in Fred’s ’’letter" 

Southern drawl, one gentle mid- 
Western accent (so odd for one 
who makes so much noise on stage) 
and I'll hand over to our two 
friends to take up the story. 

Fred is in the blue corner, 
credited here as "PT" since he 
was kind enough to undertake the 
task on our behalf. We join the 
match in the second round: 


PT: Wayne, what do you make of 
all this revival stuff? This 
summer we’ve had the Allman 
Brothers and Doobie Brothers 
touring, plus the Who and stuff 
like that. I know a lot of 
these bands might be dear to your 
heart, but... 

WC: Dear to our hearts like IS 
years ago, yeah - but nobody much 
liked the latest Who or Rolling 
Stones stuff and nobody ever- 
liked the Doobies as far as I 
know! I guess it’s about time 
they recognised that they're now 
old men just going out there and 
doing it again, and maybe get 
over to people on that old 
"classic rock" thing. 

PT: It seems like once the ball 
got rolling everybody that had a 
major - or even a minor - hit in 
the Seventies decided to reform. 

It fits in nicely though: you 
guys have been accused of being 
into the 70’s rock crap in the 
past, d’you still fit into that 
or do you feel you’ve managed to 
overcome it? 

WC; Our problem has always been 
that we’ve never known what was 
hip. The first time we played the 
I-Beam in San Francisco, some 
time in 1985, we did a couple of 
Led Zeppelin songs and everybody 
said, "1 don’t know if that's 
cool, guys...". But what do we 
know? We just figured the songs 
rock. You don’t have to dig the 
band or anything; you hear 'Black 


Dog’ on the radio and it still 
kicks ass. But then you just get 
tagged and everybody else starts 
doing Zeppelin covers and you get 
bands like Soundgarden who are 
Zeppelin reincarnated... and 
that’s not what we’re about. We 
just play songs - it could have 
been anybody’s. You can’t beat a 
good song when you hear one. 

PT: True, it doesn’t matter if 
it’s done by the Partridge family 
or the latest underground 
darlings. You did ’All That Jazz’ 
by Echo And The Bunnymen during 
the soundcheck: are y’all doing 
that in the live set too? 

WC: Yeah, that's our first song 
tonight. We’re always confused! 
You’re not supposed to like Echo 
And The Bunnymen and the Stooges, 
you’re either a Stooges freak or 
a neo-psychedelic freak. 

PT: I heard you opened a bunch 
of shows with a Sex Pistols song? 

WC: ’Holidays’, yeah. We got the 
new drummer, and the first thing 
you do is give him some songs you 
like to play instead of going 
through the old stuff like 
’Unplugged’ or 'Jesus Shooting 
Heroin’ [from ’Hear It Is’3. 

PT: When you were in Charlotte 
six months ago you announced you 
had a surprise for us all, and 
when I couldn’t see a drum kit 1 
thought you were pulling my leg 
- but you weren’t, you actually 









played that night without a 
drummer. You’ve probably answered 



official Flaming Lips version of 
Richard English’s departure? 


WC: Well, Richard was weird. 

Right before we came and played 
here we had been in Europe for a 
long time; it was no weirder than 

got back we thought we were going 
to have a couple of months off. 

It ended up though that we didn’t 
get any time off at all, we had 
shows set up, and Richard had 
just reached his point. Like 1 
said, he was kinda weird anyway. 
He had a lot of problems, didn’t 
like doing a lot of the stuff we 
did. We had just played the same 
set for a long time, it was 

sick of it, Mike wasn’t sick of 
it; we just figured this was the 
kind of thing that bands go 
through. Richard just looked at 


PT: The two-man shows 
disappointed a few people, but 

because it brought out your 
lyrics in a different fashion... 

WC: I didn’t think people were 

People came and were expecting 
this rock stuff, and we we 
figured we could either blow it 
off or we could just go up there 
and wing it. 

PT: How many gigs did you do as a 

WC: We did the one here, one up 
in Princetown and 1 think we were 
supposed to play Chapel Hill but 
that got cancelled. 1 was sick up 
in Princetown, Mike was getting 
sick - we were supposed to have a 

Florida and play some more shows 
down there, which is where Nathan 
comes into it. We’ve actually 
known Nathan a long time. 
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mg.WALKINGSEEDS 

sensory improvisations by the Chamber Quartet 

Liverpool's Walkingseeds are one of those bands 
who have featured large in the minds of 
us all here at Terrascope Towers ever since we 
commenced publication, a band who somehow 
encapsulated everything held dear to us by being 
English, musical distinctly psychedelic, totally 
uncompromising and damn nice fellows to boot. 
With the solitary yet glorious exception of a live 
cut entitled "Gates of Freedom" on the flip of the EP 
with Issue 2 however, they have somehow 
managed so far to avoid any kind of exposure 
within these hallowed pages. It's time we set that 
right. 

And so, having indicated our interest in running 
an interview with the band a while back, it 
nevertheless still came as some surprise when 


bassist Lee Webster 'phoned Nick out of the blue to 
announce they would be descending on him "in 
half an hour" - and descend they did, to take over 
his living room and nod sagely into the tape 
recorder in response to Nick's questions on our 
behalf. Nick knew the band already, having 
produced their "Dwarf LP" for them in the summer 
of 1989 and also having seen them live on 
innumerable occasions at venues small, smaller 
and positively tiny across London. Indeed, for a 
band that could wipe the floor with so many of 
those American counterparts that they have been 
compared to it seems ludicrous that these shining 
examples of post-hardcore guitar rock should be 
relegated so often to support slots in sleazy clubs, 
dingy dives and sweat-blackened pits the length 
and breadth of the UK. All but ignored by the 
weakly press, and gamering only scant 
attention in even the coolest of fanzines, like I said - 



it's time the Terrascope put all that right. 

Walkingseeds first assaulted our record decks in a 
big (ie 33rpm) way with "Skullfuck", an animated 
howl of inspired guitar mayhem on Probe Records 
in 1987. Right from the beginning they were hard to 
pin down; critics were unclear as to whether they 
were disciples of the new American ruse, aiming 
themselves at a market weaned on the shock 
tactics of Killdozer and reaching a fast pre- 
pubescent climax with the insurrection of 
Mudhoney and their ilk, or were they something 
altogether more subtle and ambiguous? Was 
that title really a tribute to those plesiosaurs the 
Grateful Dead, for example? 

In apparently sealing their communion with the 
new breed by recording their follow-up 
album with the guru of grunge, Kramer at Noise 
New York, the edges of distinction became blurred 
still further. To those in the mainstream rock press 
without the time (or interest) to investigate the 
band were quickly lumped in with the Buttholes 
and further names that the invocation of Kramer's 
production call to mind; to such an extent that 
the band were not only expected to be American 
but were even described as American by critics who 
really ought to know better. And yet there were 
references in there for all too see if only they cared 
to look. 'Upwind of Atonement, Downwind of 
Disaster' (Glass Records 1988) kicked off with a 
cover of 'Help Me, Mummy's Gone’ by English 
freakbeat misfits The Game; the inspired sitar- 
bashing orgy entitled '28IF took its title from the 
number plate of the Volkswagen on the cover of 
the Beatles' 'Abbey Road' - the same one that 
helped inspire the controversy that McCartney was 
dead ('he'd be 28 if he was alive"); hell they even 
had the impudence to invoke the spirit of Blue 
Oyster Cult on the CD version by diucking in a 
cover of Transmaniacon MC' as a bonus. The 
Walkingseeds had immersed themselves in the tail 
end of the 6Ts and had come up smelling of 
something vaguely vile and putrescent, a kind of 
netherworld where Blue Cheer and,Black Sabbath 
(both in turn victims of the Walkingseeds' 
withering cover treatment) held hands with the 
tumescent ponderings of the Iron Butterfly and the 
aforementioned BOC. And the band were capable 
of even more subtlety, subtlety that no portion of 
Kramer-esque knob twiddling could disguise. 

'Upwind of Disaster, Downwind of Atonement' 
was followed by a domestically produced EP 
entitled 'Shaved Beatnik', again on Glass 
Records, a record that was a tribute of sorts to the 
distorted pop blues grunge sound personified by 
the Cream's 'Sunshine Of Your Love' and their own 
'Blue Cheer (New! Improved!)', which rather 
speaks for itself. Things had really begun to get 
interesting by this stage, and it was no surprise to 
those in the know that Nick Saloman was called in 
to produce their next mini-album (cutely entitled a 
"Dwarf LP" by these inveterate wordmanglers) for 
Glass, 'Sensory Deprivation Chamber Quartet' 

(1989). Although Nick depreciatingly 
claimed that he had little to do, the resulting 
difference in clarity and sense of direction was 
truly something to behold. With one Frond-song 
(’Can't Seem To Figure It Out') and the Man himself 
adding backwards guitar and assorted keyboard 
fills to 'Not The Only Way By Far' and 
the epic,' awesome and wonderous 'Tantrique - 
Wipeout II', the record showed at once the power 
of the songs without losing the sense of impending 
destruction that the Walkingseeds had been able to 
stamp all their work with. It was a fearsome 
combination, but sadly one that wasn't to bear fruit 
past the blossoming stage since before long the 
band had been lured back to New York and the 
ever-lengthening arms of Kramer to record their 
new LP for Paperbouse Records, 'Bad 
Orb...Whirling Ball'. With covers of Lennon & 
McCartney's 'She Said, She Said' and 
Bloomfield's 'Peter's Trip' sitting alongside 
throwbacks to their own former muse in 
'Caged Beatnik' and 'Skullfuck' itself (this time a 4 
minute dash of a song), it's an album that grabs you 
-—-^ 















PT: You’ve made a couple of albums, and there's 
another one in the can. You seem to be progressing, 
moving ahead... 


Frank: (to Tony) Nodding doesn't come out on tape. 


PT: What do you see for yourselves over the next 
year? 


Frank: We’ve never spent more than 3 days in the 
studio consecutively, and we've done 3 albums and 
a mini-album. 


by the nose and takes you to waters you didn't 
even know you wanted to visit. The opening 
chimes of 'Gates of Freedom', one of the 
Walkingseeds most memorable and yet powerful 
songs to date, sets the tone for what promises to be 
a hugely successful album for the band and one 
which will lead them, no doubt, to new labels and 
new riches - for at the time of writing there is some 
uncertainty over the future of the band's 
relationship with Glass Records (now Paperhouse) 
mentor Dave Barker, a man with a stunning list of 
discoveries to his name. Barker has been the 
ignition key already for Loop, Spacemen 3, The 
Jazz Butcher and The Pastels amongst others. All of 
these bands have left Glass for more established 
labels for one reason or another, and it's quite 
possible that this may occur with the Walkingseeds 
as well since, at the time of writing, there seems to 
be a certain amount of disenchantment from both 
camps. Again, time will show the wiser. So 
anyway, in January this year the Walkingseeds 
collectively (Frank Martin, vocals; Bob Parker, 
guitars; Lee Webster, bass and Tony 
Mogan, drums) descended upon Saloman 
Mansions at short notice and subjected themselves 
to the ritual grilling that the Terrascope hands out 
to all its intended victims. What follows is Nick's 
transcription of the hugely enjoyable conversation 
that ensued: 


Lee: I want to play 200 gigs. That's minimum, 
[collective gasps of disbelief from rest of band] 

PT: What about studio work? 


PT: 1 like that one. 

Lee: I like going into the studio, but I really enjoy 
live work. 

Frank: Gigging's great when it works, but when it 
doesn't it's the most miserable thing to do. 

PT: So why keep doing it? 

Frank: We don’t want to do anything else. 

Lee: The standard of our gigs is improving all the 
time. We did some absolute stinkers in Europe, but 
we also did a couple of brilliant ones. 

Frank: You never know what it's going to be like. 
Anything could happen between going on stage 
and coming off. That’s really exciting, that's really 
good. 

PT: I've been playing with the guys from Magic 
Muscle a bit, and what they like best is that 
jamming element. Not knowing what's going to 
happen next. That's what it's all about for them. 

Tony: We don't really jam, we haven't got the 
confidence. 

Lee: Besides, Frank gets bored. 

PT: Couldn't you learn an instrument, Frank? 

Bob: Kazoo's not a real instrument. 

Tony: He played guitar once... 


Air Aiartin instructs the audience, in his own keep-fit 
method. Mr Morgan, carries on reqarcltess. PHOTO ~ MIKE WARE 


Frank: 'Cos it was my guitar. 

Tony: And Bob banned him from ever doing it 
again, 'cos he looked so stupid. 

Frank: It was because Barry (former guitarist) 
turned up without his guitar and I had to give him 


Lee: Sensible move. 

Bob: That guitar's lying around somewhere now 
with the head split in two. 

Frank: It was a terrible guitar. You’d get splinters in 
your hand every time you went up the neck. 

Tony: What else have you played, Frank? 

Frank: Xylophone. 

Tony: He's multi-talented. 

PT: I'll just take that as a 'no'. Something that might 
cause confusion is that whenever I've seen a photo 
of you in Sounds or wherever, it's always of a 
different line-up. Never the one that's sitting here. 

Frank: Melody Maker printed a photo of a different 
band altogether! It was of The Sons of Harry Cross, 
and they're really ugly. 

Lee: And we're really pretty. 

~~ 


Frank: Compared to them we are. 

PT: 1 think now the line-up's pretty settled (general 
noises of agreement), but up until nine months ago 
it was different... 

Tony: Yeah, we had a guy called Barry on guitar 
and Bob played bass. 

Bob: Yeah, so I switched to guitar and Lee joined. 
PT: Had you played guitar before? 

Bob: No. 

Lee: Playing bass has such grip. I just want to make 
people fall over. I want to loosen their bowels. 
Trends in music have gone against bassists. I mean 
when you listen to Jack... whatisname? 

Frank: Kerouac? 

PT: Wild? 

Bob: Nicholson? 

Lee: Nah, out of The Airplane.. 

PT: Cassady. 

Lee: Yeah, (appreciatively) Jack Cassady, or Phil 
Lesh, it’s just beautiful. Some of that Airplane stuff 
is thunderous. 



































PT: I love Spare Chaynge'. Brilliant. 'Bathing At 
Baxters' is one of my all-time favourites. 

Lee: And that really trippy album with all the 
acoustic guitars on it. You know, the one you've got 
Bob... 

Bob: I know the one, but I'm not telling you what 
it’s called. 

All: Oh, go on. 

Bob: 'Blows Against The Empire'. 

PT: (changing the subject with great subtlety) How 
did The Walkingseeds start? 

Bob: Well, me and Frank were in this other band... 
Lee: A reggae band called The Mellotones. 

Frank: Shut up, Lee. 

Tony: They’re a bit ashamed of that. 

Lee: They were legendary in Lancashire. 

Bob: Well, that band broke up 'cos the guitarist was 


Frank: No. We didn't have the nerve to sack him, so 
we all left the band. 

Bob: (amidst much laughter) Yeah, that's true. 

Frank: We said, "you can have the band", and then 
we all left. 

Bob: So then we started another band, and that 
became known as The Walkingseeds for reasons I 
really can't remember, but it's a really stupid name. 

Tony: But you got a great drummer. 

Bob: And after many years of trials and 
tribulations, here we are. It's weird really, 'cos 
when you start, you think you've got to work and 
put it all together till you're ready to release an 
album. But with the indie thing now, a record is the 
most important thing, 'cos without one you can't 
get anywhere. I mean you can actually hear us 
learning to play over that period of our records. 

PT: But that's nothing new, is it? You can hear that 
with a load of bands, can't you? 

Bob: Yeah, but if you listen to us I think it's more.. 

PT: I know it's a bit of a corny question, but what 
are your main influences? I ask because it's 
apparent that The Seeds are coming from several 
different angles. 

Lee: For myself, I like anything as long as it's good. 
Even stuff like Funkadelic, you know, good funk, 
or some reggae like Burning Spear. 

Frank: Bemie who? 

PT: Clifton? Anyhow... I think there might be an 
American underground influence. 

Frank: Well, it's more like shared influences really. 
We listened to the same things they listened to. 

Lee: Hey, did you see Kramer's prog-rock record 
collection? Emerson, Lake and Palmer and... 

Bob: I daresay all the know-alls in the music press 
will say we've copied all those noise bands. 

PT: Well, I hope not. I think you're developing your 
own sound. You also write really good, melodic 


songs, but maybe that doesn't come across too 
clearly. 

Frank: Yeah, we always seem to get bracketed with 
all those noise bands, but we've always tried to 
write a good song, with a structure to it. We've 
never gone just for noise, bacause it just becomes 
meaningless. It just depends on how good 
someone's stereo is. 

Bob: It's really awful when a band like that 
supports you. I mean, it’s just a Godawful racket. 
Then they come over and say how much they like 

Frank: You get bands who are really sensitive, who 
write gentle, meaningful songs. We can write songs 
just as good, but we also like loud, hard rock 
music. We don’t see those two things as separate. 

Tony: There’s no main influence in the band, 'cos 
we’re all into different things at different times. We 
can all appreciate the same music, but you go 
through phases of listening to different parts of it. 

Bob: Aw, shut up. 

Tony: I know what I mean, but I just can't speak 
properly. 

PT: So, what have you been listening to recently, 
Antonio? 

Tony: The Beatles’ White Album, and The Other 
Half album. 

Bob: 1 listen to all kinds of strange stuff. 

Tony: You've been listening to Halo of Flies. 

Frank: Well... I've been at home over Christmas, 
and my Dad's on a heavy Gilbert and Sullivan trip. 
But I've been playing things by Eugene 
Chadboume and Panther Burns [the discussion 
veers off into a debate about the merits and 
demerits of The Steve Miller Band] 

PT: I know that Bob and Frank’s first band was The 
Mellotones, then they went straight into The 
Walkingseeds. What about you two? 

Tony: I've played with no-one before this. 

Lee: Just local bands in Barrow. A bit of Bluegrass... 

PT: And the first record, what was that? 

Frank: A12" called 'Know Too Much'. 

Bob: Not too good except one track. Kinda radical 
noise. 

Frank: Then we did Mark Chapman' and 
'Blathering Out'. 

Bob: That's a monster of a record. Don't play it too 
loud or the house will fall down. 

PT: So then it was 'Skullfuck'. That was the first 
proper album. Met with good response? 

Bob: It got really slagged in the music press, 

Frank: They just didn't pay any attention to it. 

Tony: It got some great reviews in the American 
underground. 

Lee: I paid seven quid for mine in Virgin. 

PT: Forgetting about labels for a minute, what 
apart from 200 gigs do you want to accomplish this 
year? [shouldn't think they have much time left for 
anything else! - Ed.] 


Frank: We had a burst of activity when we 
recorded the new album, then we went on our 
European tour and since then we haven't really 
done anything. We did one rehearsal for the 
Mudhoney gig. The next thing will be rehearsals 
for the live side, getting a set together. 

PT: Is this a new set? 

Bob: I think it's got to be. 

Lee: People have been hearing stuff that's over a 
year old. 

Tony: We still get people shouting for Mellotones 
stuff! 

Lee: I'd like to record a double concept album. 

PT: Why stop there? Do a triple boxed set. 

Frank: Or a 12" CD. 

Lee: I just want to record an incredibly beautiful 
album. 

Bob: Oh, God! 

Lee: That'll stand up in 20 years from now, 

PT: This is the stuff we want. Bob. 

Bob: He always says that in interviews. 

PT: I haven't seen the phrase "incredibly beautiful" 
in too many interviews recently. 

Frank: I want to make an incredibly horrible LP 
that everyone's going to hate. 

PT: You've done that three times already! Oots of 
laughter, thankfully). If you're going to do 200 gigs 
this year, some of them may well be crap. How do 
you feel about that? 

Frank: I'd really like to play more in Europe and 
America. If they haven't woken up to us here yet, 


Tony: We're starting to build in London, though. 

PT: You've just been in the States doing an album 
with Kramer which has yet to be heard. Are you 
happy with the results? 

Bob: It’s a fuckin' monument! It’s fuckin' gTeat. 

Lee: I'm never happy with anything. If you're 
totally happy with something you should give up. 

Bob: I thought everything was 'incredibly 
beautiful'? 

Lee: Well, I certainly think we could do a better job 
with more time. 

Bob: You're just being picky, Lee. 

Frank: Well, I think 3 days is ample time to record 
an album! 


And on that philosophical note, the interview 
drew to a dose. They had to meet someone across 
London by 3 O'dock, and it was already five to. But 
knowing the speed with which they record their 
platters. I'm almost sure they arrived with time to 

Interview & transcription: Nick 
Article: Phil 
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them. Opening the set are THE 
RINGL1NG SISTERS with ’56 Reasor 
To Go Downtown’, which includes 
vocals by original BANGLES 
bassist ANNETTE ZiLINSKAS. Also 
featured are the hard rockin’ L: 
who give us ’Sweet Sex’. LA 
LOCA’s poem ’Va Balser Ta Chevrt 
(which translates roughly as "Gc 
Fuck Your Goat"!) The infamous 
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offer a cover of BLACK SABBATH’S 
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AGAPE - SAME (Superb heavy, bluesy, prog from US) 

BUFFALO - I ONLY WANT YOU FOR YOUR BODY (Great prog) 

C.O.B. -SPIRIT OF LOVE(Classic UK folk) 

CRESSIDA - SAME (One of the finest Vertigo LPs) 

JOHN DUMMER BLUES -SAME 

ELECTRIC FUNERAL - THE WILD PERFORMANCE 1970 (Ltd. at just 
200 copies of this never released LP.) 

49th PARALLEL - SAME (Re of classic US psych LP) 

FIVE DAY WEEK STRAW PEOPLE - SAME (Superb UK 60’s psych) 

FOREST - LIVE BBC (Unreleased folk gem)* 

FRESH MAGGOTS - SAME (Outstanding acid-folk masterpiece) 

GRAVY’ TRAIN - SAME (G/F re of first class UK Vertigo) 

GROWING CONCERN - SAME (Classic US psych LP) 

- SAME (Re of fantastic prog. LP) 

- ORGASM (Re of classic UK prog.) 

- VOL. 1. (Sought after British psych-prog) 

- SAME (Re of monster UK heavy prog.) 

- LIBERATION ( Re of superb UK blues) 

- FAINTLY’ BLOWING (G/Fold re of UK psych) 

- SAME ( Re of legendary progressive) 

- DISTORTIONS (Rare re of tremendous garage 
psych) 

NEIGHBOURHOOD CHILDREN - SAME (Classic US psych a la Jefferson 
Airplane. Great! 

- INDIAN SUMMER (Re of their brilliant and 
rare 2nd LP) 

- SAME (Deleted re of classic UK psych- prog 
masterpiece.) 

- SAME (G/fold official re of classic french) 

- TIPS 7UM (Rare ltd. reissue of impossible to 
find German monster LP) 

- LOST IN TRANCE (Re of great US psych) 

- SAME (Exact re of mega-rare UK psych) 

- SAME (Last copies of sought after UK prog) 
TIME IS (G/fold re of great rare 2nd LP) 


HARSH REALITY 
HEAD MACHINE 
HUMAN BEAST 
INCREDIBLE HOG 
JASFER 
KALE IDOSCOFE 
LEAFHOUND 
LITTER 


PANAMA LTD. 


OFEN MIND 


EUPHORIA 
RAINBOW FOLLY 
RED DIRT 
RAW MATERIAL 
SECOND HAND 
SALAMANDER 
SIMON FINN 
TREES 

TON TON MACUTE 
VELVET FOGG 
ZARTHUSTRA 
MELLOW CANDLE 


£.10.00 

£10.00 

£10.00 

£10.00 

£10.00 

£20.00 

£10.00 

£10.00 

£10.00 

£10.00 

£12.00 

£10.00 

£10.00 

£10.00 

£10.00 

£10.00 

£10.00 

£12.00 

£10.00 

£10.00 

£10.00 


£10.00 

£10.00 

£10.00 

£12.00 


- DEAD MAY BE Y’OUR.... (Super prog. masterpiece)£10.00 


10 COMMANDMENTS (Re of top class prog.) £10.00 

- PASS THE DISTANCE (Great folk-psych LP.) £10.00 

- LIVE (Their superb unreleased LP.) £10.00 

- SAME (Rare G/fold re of their great prog.) £12.00 

- SAME (Re of the:'best UK psych.) £10.00 

- SAME (Official and ltd. re of German prog.) £18.00 

- SWADDLING SONGS (At last the long awaited £15.00 
UK monster folk classic. Just a few copies) 

MONUMENT - THE 1ST MONUMENT (Superb Satanic prog LP) £10.00 

GRAND THEFT - SAME (Re of heavy as hell prog LP) £10.00 

AMORY KANE - JUST TO BE THERE (Re of US psych) £10.00 

TURMS - LIVE (Ltd. re of progressive Swiss band) £10.00 

GAGALACTICA - SAME (Holyground UK, ltd. reissue, <80 £20.00 

copies of 2nd unreleased Astral Navigations 
TEARS ON THE CONSOLE - SAME (Holyground UK, ltd,reissue, 480 £20.00 

copies, of rare Holyground LP originally made as demo 
KALAHEN (official ltd. reissue (400 copies) £20.00 
EARLY ONE MORNING (Ltd. re., 300 copies) £18.00 

WAKE UP! (Official re. of great German prog.) £15.00 


DRAGON 
MUSHROOM 
OUT OF FOCUS 
SPRING 
ICECROSS 


SAME (Classic UK prog) 

SAME (Rare reissue) 

BEVIS FROND 5. RELATED LF's 

BEVIS FROND - MIASMA (Reckless) 

BEVIS FROND - INNER MARSHLAND (Reckless) 

BEVIS FROND - THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS (Reckless) 
BEVIS FROND - TRIPTYCH (Woronzow) 

OUTSKIRTS OF INFINITY - SCENES FROM THE DREAMS OF ANGELS 
OUTSKIRTS OF INFINITY - STONED CRAZY (The new one) 

ACID JAM (Woronzow) 

MICK WILLS - FERN HILL (Woronzow-) 

W0R0NZ0ID - Various (Woronzow double album) 

FSYCHO's MUM - A SIBILANT SIN (Woronzow) 


£ 7.00 
£ 7.00 
£ 8.50 
£10.00 
£ 6.50 
£ 6.50 
£10.00 
£10.00 
£ 8.00 
£ 8.00 

, FOREIGN ORDERS PLEASE 


SEND SAE FOR FULL LIST OF RARE ORIGINALS AND REISSUES. 
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Telephone Numbers 
01 636 1281 Mail Order 
01 637 1771 Shop 
01 636 0738 Fax 


80 HANWAY STREET 

ijEVIS FROND 


2.50 
6.99 

'• CD 11.99 

TRIPTYCH DP 6.99 

" CD 11.99 

Auntie Winnie DP 6.99 

'• " ' CD 11.99 

Inner Marshland (Reckless) LP 6.99 
" •• '• CD 11.99 

" " (Woronzow) LP 8.00 

Any Gas Faster LP 6.99 

" f " CD 11.99 

Various Artists Woronzoid LP 5.00 

Outskirts of Infinity Stoned Crazy LP 5.00 

" " Scenes from the 

Dreams of Angels LP 5.99 
Psycho's Mum Sibilant Sin LP 7.00 

Magic Muscle Band 700 Miles LP 4.99 

Walking Seeds Shaved Beatnik 12" 2.99 

" * Marquee Chapman 12” 5.00 

" " Dwarf (mini LP) 4.49 

" " Upwind of Disaster 


Steppes Steppes LP 7.99 

" Enquire Within LP 6.99 

Various Artists Mayhem & Psychosis (Vols.1-4) 

" " Boulders (Vols 9-Io) LP 5! 99 

" " Electric Sugarcube Flashbacks 

LP 7.99 

" " British Psychedelic Trip _i V.b ■ 

(Vol 5) LP 6.60 
" " Pebbles (Vols 1-24) 6.60 

" " Best of Pebbles (Vols I&2)CD 7.99 

" " Gt.British Psych.Trip vol.ICD9.99 

" Stoned Again (Stones trib.)LP 6,60 
" " " " CD 10.49 


" English Freakbeat 1-4 
“ " Nuggets 

Soft Boys Can of Bees 


LP 


LP 6.99 
LP 6.99 
6.60 


Tee-shirt 


CD 


Underwater Moonlight LP 

" " CD 

Invisible Hits LP 

" " . CD 

Robyn Hitchcock Madonna & The Wasps LP 
Eye LP 

Invisible Hitchcock LP 


11.60 
6.60 
11.60 
6.60 
11.60 
9.00 
6.60 
5.00 
11.60 
CD 10.49 
LP 6.00 
11.49 
11.60 


Morgan Blue Town 
Forest 

Third Ear Band 


Eye 

Element of Light 
Groovy Decoy 

Fegmania __ _ 

Black Snake Diamond Robe LP 6.60 
•' " " CD 11.49 

Pussy Plays LP 8.99 

Forest LP 6.79 

Alchemy LP 6.60 

Music from Macbeth LP 6.60 

Bakerloo Bakerloo 

Clive's Orig.Band Spirit of Love 
Buffalo Only Want You For... 

Weed Weed 

Raw Material Time Is 

" " Raw Material 

Trees On The Shore 

" Garden of Jane Delawney LP6.99 

Ultimate Spinach Behold And See LP 7.49 

Gracious Gracious (Vertigo)LP 5.00 


8.99 

8.99 

8.99 

8.99 

8.99 

8.99 

5.49 




































This issue, 
we are proud 
to be able to offer you 
limited supplies of yet 
another record at an 
a-fjord-able price , this 
time UTOPIAN FIELDS on 
the Norwegian Colours 
label. In the following 
brief overview, MICK 
DILLINGHAM charts the 
entire history of 
progressive music and 
locates a place in the 
jigsaw for this 
stunning 
album: 



By 1969, Progressive 

music was the dominant 
force on the British 
music scene. The seeds 
were sown two years 
previously during that 
spectacular blaze of 
creativity and musical 
freedom that was 1967 and 
psychedelia, as a 
parallel live technique 
to the studio wizardry of 
the times. Many bands had 
little interest in 
playing pale versions of 
their psych-pop live, 
preferring instead to 
perform long, semi- 
structured , 
instrumental!ly based 
numbers - often, as in 
the case of the hugely 
influential Nice, built 
around a cover version, . 
and then often a Dylan 
song. 

Always leading the way, 
Syd's Floyd had since 
1966 been playing live 
sets based entirely 
around their longer 
compositions, pieces such 
as 'Powr.Toc.H' and 
'Interstellar Overdrive'. 


The Floyd were 
consequently the only 
band to include such 
music on their first 
album in any quantity, 
mixed in with the 
brilliant psyChopop 
ditties which Barratt 
cobbled together as a sop 
to the baffled commercial 
pursehplders. The Pink 
Floyd, like many bands, 
preferred to stay close 
to the London scene, 
where constant exposure 
to their live set had 
cultivated an 
audience prepared 
for a concert 
I experience that 
was much more 
than just rhythm 
addiction and hit 
songs reeled off 
one after another. 
When the Floyd 
ventured further afield 
they found little 
tolerance from provincial 
audiences who were simply 
there to have a dance and 
hear 'Arnold Layne', and 
were sometimes bottled 
off stage in their second 
number. 

All over the country, 
bands were beginning to 
push at the boundaries of 
their live sets and by 
1969 these same groups 
were taking the 
accumulated knowledge 
with them into the 
studios. The rock 
musician was born, and 
with him Progressive 
Music. Those early 
recorded legacies are as 
fresh and stimulating 
I tod^y as they were then - 
| King Crimson, Caravan, 

1 Egg, Family, Soft 
Machine, Van Der Graaf 
I Generator; the list goes 
on. Anybody and^everybody 
was playing progressive 
music - Jimi Hendrix 
spent a few days 
rehearsing with a 
fledgling Emerson. Lake 
and Palmer, running 
through numbers such as 
'21st Century Schizoid 




■ Man' and 'Rondo 

As the 70's rolled on, 
success came to a few 
(Yes, Genesis, Roxy 
Music. Whether it was the 
right few is arguable.) 
With that success came 
the inevitable lose of 
motivation, replaced by 
uncontrollable self¬ 
parody as bands brought 
in omnipotent keyboard 
wizards and sub-sci-fi 
lyrics in varying degrees 
of musical and commercial 
success - bands as 
diverse as The Strawbs, 
Argent, Manfred Mann's 
Earthband and Camel. At 
the same time, a second 
generation of true 
progressive bands came 
and went as the original 
j outfits splintered and 
i regrouped - Hatfield and 
1 The North, Matching Mole, 
and, most important of 
all, National Health who 
constantly shifted line¬ 
ups in an attempt to keep 
the music moving forward. 

| By now however the tides 
were running against 
Progressive music. By the 
I mid-70's, the record 
! labels and mainstream 
i music press had grown 
'rich and powerful on the 
' fruits of progressive 
music and concentrated 
instead on the pop 
personality - outfits 
such as Cockney Rebel, 
the Alex Harvey Band and 
Nazareth dominated the 
media attention. Record 
companies viciously 
culled all musicans from 
their rosters unless they 
were prepared, like 
, Gentle Giant were on 
I 'Missing Piece', to play 
I the techno-pop made 
' popular by post-Gabriel 
Genesis. By the time Punk 
was manufactured in 1977, 
progressive music was 
dead and totally 
ridiculed at every 
opportunity. [Isn't it 
interesting to think that 
Punk music has now been 
around twice as long as 
the supposedly worn-out 
musical forms that it 
usurped had been when it 
happened? Just a thought 
- Ed.]. By the end of the 
70's, the only 





















I progressive outfit 
remaining was Bruford - 
and when they split up, 
that was it. The mid 
eighties saw the 
appalling 'progressive' 
revival led by the likes 
of Marillion and followed 
a long way back by 
Pallas, Twelfth Night and 
Fendragon - all of whom 
had confused techno-flash 
with progressive and none 
of who could play 
anything vaguely 
progressive even if they 
weren't so confused. 

And so here we are at 
the start of the 90's and 
times have changed once 
again. The music (sic) 
industry and mainstream 
music press are reaping 
the just rewards of their 
mammon-loving ways with 
plummeting record sales, 
dwindling circulations 
and long-since vanished 
credibilities. 
'Underground' movements 
are back; the psychedelic 
revival is running well 
in parallel to other 
diverse musical 
movements, and now THE 
PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 
STARTS AGAIN HERE I ! ! 

From Norway, the land 
that has already brought 
us the brilliant Tangle 
Edge, come the band 
i Utopian Fields and their 
i self-titled album 
i (Colours COSLP 001). A 
limited edition of 2000 
copies with a beautifully 
drawn and suitably loopy 
cover by Ronald Forsyth, 
complete with lyric 
booklet and free colour 
poster (the artistic 
merit of which is 
unfortunately rendered 
nonsensical by being 
folded in quarto for 
inclusion in the package. 
Wouldn't it have been 
better if the poster were 
designed around the 
1 folds?). Utopian Fields 

{ are quite simply the 
first brand new 
Progressive band I've 
heard in 18 years. If 
someone told you this was 
a reissue of a 1972 album 
on Vertigo, you wouldn't 
argue with them. The 
accuracy of the sound and 
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I quality of the music is 
even more astonishing 
when you consider that 
none of the band were 
even born before the 70's 
commenced. They are all 
between 18 and 20 years 
old, and are determined 
to recreate progressive 
music untainted by 
technoflash pomposity and 
symphonic pretensions. 
They have far more in 
common with Spring, 
Fairfield Parlour and 
Cressida than with the 
likes of Yes and E.L.P. 
Although they have two 
excellent guitarists they 
shy away from the 
flashier stuff, 
preferring subtle 
interplay creating 
pastoral sheets of sound 
that flow and overlap 
(not unlike The Moffs at 
their best). Similarly, 
the keyboard playing of 
Tor Pyvind Follegg avoids 
all the keyboard wizardry 
and synthesiser 
indulgence that dragged 
progressive music down in 
the first place, and 
keeps his playing 
concise, subtle and 
integral to the sounds 
around him. 

It was Nick who pointed 
out to me the close 
kinship between the sound 
of this band and the 
early English progressive 

—-m?!--- 


outfit Cressida. Since 
he's the only one amongst 
us who has a collection 
large enough to encompass 
£70 plus albums, it was 
to him that I went for 
listening comparisons. 
Both Cressida albums are 
superb and we were 
surpised to note that the 
better of the two was, 
like the Utopian Fields 
album, recorded live in 
the studio and then 
produced afterwards. The 
results in both cases are 
fresh, spontaneous and 
warm. The only real 
difference is that 
Cressida disappeared 
years ago - and Utopian 
Fields are playing this 
stuff live in Norway even 
as I write. When you 
consider how The Steppes, 
ten years their senior, 
often fall down 
hopelessly when trying to 
reproduce any 
complexities such as 
three-part, harmonies and 
difficult time changes 
from their albums live, 
it is all the more 
baffling how these young 
Scandinavians have so 
effortlessly resurrected 
this lost art. 

As to the album itself, 
it's hard to pick out any 
one of the five tracks 
for special mention 
because, first and 
foremost, Utopian Fields 


















have returned to the 
tradition of making this 
an ALBUM rather than a 
collection of songs. The 
first side opens with 'Of 
A New Life', a pretty 
guitar riff slips into 
your mind and we're off 
and running. The clear, 
fine vocals of Lars 
Fredrisen remind me of a 
slightly lees English 
Bichard Sinclair. The 
twin guitars of Olsen and 
Dahl constantly 
intertwine and complement 
each other whilst staying 
within the gentle depths 
of the music, although 
that's not to say they're 
adverse to demonic axe- 
wielding when the moment 
calls for it as the mynd- 
welding section on Side 
2's epic 'Cloudless 
Sulphur' will testify. 

The rhythm section 
delight in the freedom 
such music creates, no 
mere Servants of Chronos 
standing in the back but 
instead driving and 
structuring, building up 
and knocking down, 
pushing the expedition 
onwards and upwards and 
encompassing all that is 
truly Progressive. 

As a long time lover of 
such music, long ago made 
cynical by the detestable 
abuses of the genre, I 
open my heart and mind 
fully to The Utopian 
Fields. I am totally 
convinced by these 
fellows' musical ideals, 
and I'm certain they must 
spend a lot of time 
getting high and digging 
the Northern Lights. 
Norway seems increasingly 
like a land of musical 
magic these days. 

(Mick Dillingham) 

For more details of 
Utopian Fields write to: 

COLOURS, 

POSTBOKS 275, 

3701 SKIEN 

NORWAY 

Meanwhile, as usual when 
the Terrascope unearths 
such a treasure as this 
from foreign climes, we 
don't just give you a map 
with an 'X' marking the 



| spot - we go out and grab 
I a handful and bring 'em 
back so that the fastest 
I off the mark amongst you 
I can obtain this object of 
our collective 
Terrascopic desires for 
yourselves with the 
minimum of bother. We 've 
got even less of these 
available however than we 
| had of the Tangle Edge, 
j so write soon and enclose 
' an SAE or an envelope and 
a couple of IRC's with 
your cheque so I can 
return it if needs be. 
I'll return it intact 
with the album if you're 
one of the lucky ones. 
Entries will be weighted 
to allow people living a 
longer postal distance 
i away an equal chance with 
| those living just down 
1 the road. 

Sadly, we had a number 
! of dealers with a quick 
eye for a bargain 
ordering multiple copies 
last time, so this album 
is limited to ONE COPY 
PER PERSON, although I am 
willing to listen if 
you 'd like to make a case 
for ordering one for a 
friend or something. 


Payment details are the 
same as with 

I subscriptions on page 1, 

\ cheques being made 
payable to PTOLEMAIC 
I TERRASCOPE and sent to 
the Melksham address, and 
the price is as follows: 

LP: £6.00 

Postage & Packing: 

UK £1.00 

EUROPE £3.00 

USA £4.00 

I AUS. £4.50 


Add on 1/2 as much again 
if you're ordering tun 




























We have recorded the latest albums by:- 


The Bevis Frond — Any Gas Faster 
The Steppes — Enquire Within 
Guitar Gangsters — Prohibition 
The Abs — Mentalenema 
St Hellier — Terra Firma 
The Business — Live and Loud 

and numerous other bands 


Plus the soon to be released albums by 
The Badgeman (Kings of the Desert) and The Steppes. 


A big thank you to all the above artistes 
and all our clients for choosing to record at Goldust. 



24 Track recording 
at £24 per hour. 


Phone for Brochure 
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THE O’ROOINIIES 
THUNDERDOGS 

TRIPTYCH 

LIGHTS:FRUIT SALAD 
DJs SONIC POLLUTION 

THE DOME AT THE BOSTON 

178. JUNCTION ROAD.LaNDON.N19 
OPPOSITE TUFNELL PARK B 
aUSES:4,10,19,27,134,ia5^11 l N1+N2. 

E4 ADV./E5 DOORS 14-50 concsl 

TICKETS:RHYTHM,ROUGH TRADE,VINYL 
EXPERIENCE .VINYL SOLUTIONjBY POST:56, 
COOPER'S CLOSE,LONDON.E14BB:6.ROBINSON 

INFO:(071] 7901803 

§ WEDNESDAY 
13THJUNE.7-11-3Q 


THE BOSTON TEA PARTY Na.5 

BEW§ 
FR0RB 

0aTSK3KTS 

0F3RF3R3TY 

TANGLE EDGE 

LIGHTS:FRUIT SALAD 
DJs SONIC POLLUTION 

THE DOME AT THE BOSTON 

178. JUNCTION RaAD.LQNOON.N1S 
OPPOSITE TUFNELL PARK O 
BUSES:4,ia,19 l S7 l 134,135 I C11,N1+N2. 

£4 ADV./E5 DOORS (4-50concs) 

TICKETS:RHYTHM,ROUGH TRADE,VINYL 

EXPERIENCE,VINYL SOLUTION;BY POST: 56, 

COOPER'S CLOSE, LONDON,E14BB:G.ROBINSQN 

IIMF0:C071)7901803 

MONDAY I 

2ND JULY/7-'n-30 











TWINK, THE PSYCHEDELIC PUNKEROO, RELEASES HIS 
SECOND SOLO ALBUM, "MR. RAINBOW" ON APRIL 2ND 1990 
ON THE TWINK LABEL. 

TWINK SAYS: "MY NEW ALBUM, "MR. RAINBOW", ISA 
COSMIC ROCK'N'ROLL MASTERPIECE THAT SHINES LIGHT ON 
SOME OF THE BEST SONGS I'VE BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH 
OVER THE YEARS, INCLUDING TOMORROW, THE PRETTY 
THINGS AND THE PINK FAIRIES. BUTTHEY'RE DONE IN A WAY 
THAT MAKES THEM MUCH BIGGER THAN THEY WERE". 

"MR. RAINBOW" INCLUDES: "PSYCHEDELIC PUNKEROO" 
(TWINK), "BARON SATURDAY" AND "BALLOON BURNING" 
(PRETTY THINGS ), "TEENAGE REBEL", "THE SNAKE", 
"WARGIRL" AND "DO IT" (PINK FAIRIES), "MR. RAINBOW" 
(FORMERLY "HALLUCINATIONS") AND "THREE JOLLY LITTLE 
DWARFS" (TOMORROW), AND "SEIZE THE TIME" (TWINK). 
TWINK IS UPFRONT ON VOCALS, WITH ROBBIE GLADWELL 
(LEAD GUITAR), DARRELL KING (BASS), ANDY DOWDING 
(DRUMS), AND RICHARD HARKER (BACKING VOCALS). 
PLANS FOR TWINK'S "UP FROM THE UNDERGROUND" 
WORLD TOUR ARE TO BE ANNOUNCED. 

THE RECORD WILL BE DISTRIBUTED BY BACKS THE CARTEL. 

TO ORDER THE RECORD BY POST PLEASE FIND BELOW AN ORDER FORM AND 
SEND IT WITH CHEQUES OR POSTAL ORDERS MADE PAYABLE TO TWINK RECORDS 
FOR £5.99 AND £1 .25 POSTAGE AND PACKING OUTSIDE UK EUROPE £2.50 
CANADA/USA £3.75 

ORDERS TO 43, HUNTER DRIVE, LAWFORD ESSEX COI 1 2EJ TEL: 0206 393143 




CHEQUE/PO ENCLOSED TO THE VALUE OF £ 


FOR TOTAL QTY 


DELIVERY A 


TWINK 

















